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A good day’s work indeed! ...and that amazing 
figure represents the number of barrels of liquid 
petroleum Cities Service refined every single day in 
1952... a total of 86,735,000 barrels! In that same 
year, the entire American petroleum industry pro- 
duced 54.3 percent of all the crude oil produced in 
the world! 


Obviously, the aggressive American petroleum in- 
dustry is maintaining world leadership in this vital 
field and Cities Service, with its vast production, is 
an important contributing member of this great 


petroleum family. 


We in the United States represent the largest users 
of petroleum products in the world but even more 
important is our position today as leaders of the 
free world. Only our great strength can assure that 
our world will stay free...and one of the most 
important segments of our freedom arsenal is the 
petroleum industry. Cities Service, seventh largest 
petroleum company in the world, will continue to 
work toward finding new and better ways to serve 
the U.S. consumer . . . new and better ways to serve 
the cause of world freedom. 
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Chevrolet 
with all these 


First of all, there’s new high-compression 
power under the hood of every new 
Chevrolet. It gives you finer, smoother, 
more quiet performance and important 
gasoline savings, too! 

‘Then, if you like, you can have with 
your Chevrolet all the automatic power 
features that any car can offer you today. 
AUTOMATIC WINDOW AND SEAT 
CONTROLS —adjust front windows and 
seat at the touch of your finger on the 
convenient controls. Optional on Bel Air 
and ‘“Two-Ten” models at extra cost. 
POWER STEERING AND POWER 
BRAKES—that let you steer and park 
with finger-tip ease and stop at the touch 
of your toe! This year, you can enjoy the 
greater ease and safety of Chevrolet Power 
Steering—optional at extra cost on all 
models—at a new low price. And Power 


The new 1954 Chevrolet Bel Air 4-Door Sedan. With three great 





series, Chevrolet offers the most beautiful choice of models in its field. 


is first 


Brakes are now optional at extra cost on 
all models equipped with Powerglide. 


ZIPPY, THRIFTY POWERGLIDE— 
Chevrolet’s own and America’s favorite 
automatic transmission. Now teamed with 
Chevrolet’s ‘“Blue-Flame 125” engine, 
Powerglide is even more of a stand-out for 
smooth, positive performance and for 
gasoline economy. It’s optional on all 
models at extra cost. 


Whether you're interested in any or all 
of these automatic power features, your 
Chevrolet dealer will be glad to give you 
the facts on one big feature that every 
Chevrolet buyer wants and gets . . . the 
savings of the lowest-priced line in the low- 
price field! Will you drop in soon? . . 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


MORE PEOPLE BUY CHEVROLETS THAN ANY OTHER CARI 
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in its field 
power features for you. 





COLORFUL NEW INTERIOR 
BEAUTY. With or without auto- 


matic window and seat controls, 
the interiors of this new 1954 
Chevrolet are a decorator’s de- 
light. There are finer upholstery 
fabrics, more generous use of 
beautiful, durable vinyl trim, 
and more detailed and distinctive 
color treatments in harmony with 
the brilliant new exterior colors. 
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SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC. 





If your name is Smith... 


L, your name is Smith, and you find yourself introduced every so 
often as Jones, you doubtless want to set the record straight. Not that 


there’s anything wrong with the name Jones, but you’d much rather be 
known by your own name. 


Well, Socony-Vacuum finds itself referred to every so often as a 
Standard Oil Company. And we'd like to set the record straight. We are 
not a Standard Oil Company, though we once were — a long time ago. 


The Socony-Vacuum Oil Company resulted in 1931 from a merger 
between the Standard Oil Company of New York and the Vacuum Oil 
Company. There is no longer any Standard Oil Company of New York, 
and Socony-Vacuum no longer uses the words Standard Oil to identify its 
products. We and our subsidiaries have as our emblem the Flying Red 
Horse, and our principal products are Mobilgas, Mobiloil and Mobilheat. 


It is a fact that many years ago— before most of you had ever 
bought a gallon of gasoline — Vacuum Oil, Standard of New York, and 
some other oil companies were a part of the old Standard Oil Trust. That 
trust was dissolved in 1911 by the Supreme Court, and all of the com- 
panies composing it were launched on their separate and independent 
ways. We now find in them some of our most aggressive competition. 


None of the officers or directors of Socony-Vacuum or its subsidi- 
aries is an officer or director of any Standard company. And none of their 
officers or directors is connected with Socony-Vacuum. 


There isn’t anything wrong with the name Standard or the name 
Jones. But like the fellow named Smith, we just wanted to set the record 
straight. We’re the Socony-Vacuum Oil Company — an independent enter- 
prise, strictly on our own. 


Makers of Mobilgas and Mobiloil 
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READERS SAY 





Omissions 


In reviewing the list of companies 
in your January 1, 1954 “Annual Re- 
port on American Industry,” I was for- 
cibly' impressed with the omission of 
anything relating to textiles. . 

—GEoRGE McCROBEBRTS, 
Whitin Machine Works, 
Whitinsville, Mass. 


. no mention was made of one of 
our most important basic industries, 
namely paper and pulp. 

—E. T. HENNING, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


You curiously overlook Bullard Co. 
which . . . has done very nicely .. . 
in regard to earnings, dividends and 
market action. 

—Kari WESTERMANN, 
Miami, Fla. 


In the “Annual Report” Forses cov- 
ers as many industries as it can and 
still do a thoroughgoing job. Rather 
than broadcast efforts and come up 
with a second-rate treatment, the Edi- 
tors rotate major classifications from 
year to year.—Ep. 


Brickbats .. . 


In Forses Sixth Annual Report is 
the following: “Half the L. & N.’s rev- 
enues comes from coal mined in Ken- 
tucky’s Harlan County, in Alabama, in 
Tennessee.” 

An investor . . . is primarily inter- 
ested in the proportion of “gross freight 
revenue’ rather than in the proportion 
of ‘all freight traffic.” . . . Your state- 
ment clearly refers to ‘revenue’ and not 
‘freight traffic’ and, therefore, is not 
correct. . . . I am a Director in the 
L. & N. R.R. Co.... 

—ALEXANDER E. DuNcaN, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Commercial Credit Co., 

Baltimore 2, Md. 


Reader Duncan has caught Forses 
with its revenue down. As he points 
out, the figure in question refers not to 
gross freight income but freight traffic 
—Ep. 


There’s going to be hell to pay about 
your treatment of (American Machine 
& Foundry Co.). . . . I know it is not 
true that residents of AMF plant com- 
munities never heard of the company. 
. . . I’ve ascertained from our PR di- 
rector in Buffalo that no ForseEs repre- 
sentative had ever visited the plant... . 

—W. N. McDona.p, 

Assistant to the Vice-President 
for Public Relations, 

American Machine & Foundry Co. 


In surveying community, labor and 
public relations, Forses deliberately 
bypassed public relations men, focused 
exclusively on citizens and workers. For 


another look at AMF, from a manage- 
ment point of view, see Forses’ next 
issue.—Ep. 


...- and bouquets 


I have just been reading the chapter 
on Building Materials in your Sixth 
Annual Report. . . . I feel very much 
gratified, even elated, at the remarks 
which you have made concerning 
Harbison-Walker Refractories Co. and 
about me personally. Naturally, I would 
have felt even more pleased had you 
given the company’s management a 
slightly higher rating. . . . 

—Earut A. Garser, President, 
Harbison Walker Refractories Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


I have read your appraisal of the 
Railroads from beginning to end and 
find it most interesting and construc- 
tive. . . . We will try to live up to the 
good opinion you have of us. 

—Rosert R. Younce, 
Chairman of the Board, 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. 


I have read with a great deal of in- 
terest the Annual Report. . . . I instine- 
tively turned to the Retail and Mail 
Order field and naturally was happy to 
see the rating given Aldens. . . . I 
would like to compliment you on the 
research done and facts uncovered . . . 
to arrive at... ratings. Attention is 
already being given some of the weak- 
nesses you pointed out in our constant 
effort to improve. 

—R. W. Jackson, President, 
Aldens, Inc. 
R. J. Reynolds 


. . . the people of Winston-Salem do 
not feel you have dealt at all fairly 
with the R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Com- 
pany.... 

—R. M. Stockton, vice-president, 
B. F. Huntley Furniture Co., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Thank you for your report on “The 
Cigaretmakers” and the enlightenment 
given the public on the R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. I wish it could have been 
possible for your reporters to interview 
the wives of the office employees; the 
conditions, the pay, the favoritism is 
unbelievable. Come again! 

—(NAME WITHHELD), 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


President Edward Darr of Reynolds 
also disagrees with the results of 
Forses labor relations survey of Jan- 
uary 1, 1954. Monthly labor turnover 
rates for Reynolds during most of 
1953 averaged only 0.62%, vs. 3.03% for 
all tobacco manufacturers, according to 
the Department of Labor's Bureau of 
Statistics. Furthermore, Mr. Darr tells 
Forses, in no year since 1949 has the 
annual turnover exceeded 6.0%. These 
figures, he feels, tell their own story 
of a “satisfied workforce.”—Ep. 























TWO-LINE 
EDITORIALS 





Caution, yes. Pessimism, no! 


As of today, our economy is flourishing 
above any past normal year. 


No dire slump is foreshadowed. 


Individual, family, national income is at 
a gratifyingly high level. 


At last we have a Federal Administra- 
tion bent on effecting economies. 


Taxes are heading lower, not—as for 
years—higher. 


Inflation has been substantially halted. 


The U. S. Treasury is following a sen- 
sible policy of refinancing the colossal 
Federal debt inherited from Demo- 
cratic Administrations. 


Communism is being uprooted through- 
out government service. 


Also corruption. 


Threat of a third World War is some- 
what receding. 


Managements of giant corporations are 
exhibiting courage rather than coward- 
ice, faith rather than fanatical fatalism. 


It is healthy rather than harmful that 
many consumers are spending more 


soberly. 


Curbing of doles to many foreign coun- 
tries is all to the good. 


Self-reliance will do more to put them 
back on their feet than continued re- 
liance on American crutches. 


Diabolical Russian scheming is being 
vigorously checkmated by the USS., 
backed by other free nations. 


The prospect is that international com- 
merce will become freer, expanded. 


It is even possible that agreement may 
be reached on atomic military activities. 


Not unimportant: Our main Ally, 
Britain, is regaining strength. 


So is.the whole British Commonwealth. 


These fundamental facts justify American 


—B.C.F. 


optimism, refute pessimism. 


THE ECONOMY 





Last MONTH, the U. S. economy 
buckled slightly. After a high-stepping 
Christmas season, all but one of the 
nation’s eight geographical areas fell 
below the activity for January, 1953 
(see table below). The Midwest, still 
ahead of year-ago, had dropped most 
of its high summer peak and three of 
Ohio’s five major industrial centers 
(Columbus, Cleveland, Akron) were 
10% off the month-ago pace of Decem- 
ber. But three of the section’s metro- 
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politan areas placed among the ten 
best cities, and one of these—Grand 
Rapids, on a pendulum-pickup in fur- 
niture and refrigerators—led the region, 
topping December levels by 2%. 
Elsewhere, the bright spots were few 
and scattered. Columbia and Raleigh 
reflected new or enlarged industry get- 
ting into production; both showed in- 
creases over December as well. Omaha 
and Savannah—both up strongly from 
December—reflected a welcome pickup 


pa CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


ae NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 





PRECEDING PERIODS. 


DESIGNED BY PICK-S, N. ¥ 





Map shows business in 87 separate areas, each of which is an “economic 
unit” where conditions depend on the same key factors. The index reflects busi- 
ness as it was during the last week of January. N.B.—Area indexes require a con- 
sistent movement for two months to register an improvement or a decline. 





Ten Best Cities 
(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


Zone Indexes 


(Percent Change from Corresponding 
Months Last Year) 


SG Bios cacebats cee 8% 

Raleigh, DES. 26 dn ak nie bee 5 j November December January 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. (3)......... 4 New England.. —3% +1% —4% 
os. oe ecetswe 4 Middle Atlantic -2 +44 0 
Grand Rapids, Mich......... 4 Midwest ...... +2 +2 +1 
Birmingham, Ala. .......... $ South ...... ». +1 42 -!I 
Detroit, Mich, ............. 3 North Central.. +2 +3 —2 
Charleston, W. Va........... 2 South Central.. O +1 -l 
Dallas-Ft. Worth, Tex........ 2 Mountain ..... -l -l -2 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........... a ear —4 +1 -1 

(In parentheses: number of succes- NATIONAL 
sive months in this column. ) INDEX .... —l +3 —1 
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THIRST— 


Our national consumption of bottled beverages has grown to the 
amazing rate of approximately two billion dollars per year .. . and 
the trend still seems to be upward. Producing the soft drinks 
and beer to satisfy this tremendous demand is today one of the 
country’s major industries. 


CROWN has long been an important supplier to the bottled beverage 
industry. More than sixty years ago it originated the “crown cork” 
or bottle cap which made possible today’s high speed bottling 
methods. It is still the largest supplier of this indispensable item. 


CROWN is also one of the largest manufacturers of machinery 
for the bottling of soft drink and beer. Its beverage fillers and 
allied equipment are used in plants all over the nation, and 
in fact throughout the world. 


CROWN bottle caps and bottling machinery are but one example of 
the way this Company contributes to the packaging of products 
used in the households of America. Although CROWN serves behind 
the scenes, its products have an important place in the lives 
of millions of people. 





CROWN’S FACILITIES for 
serving the bottled beverage 
industry are unmatched. Its 
main plant is at Baltimore in 
the East; Detroit and St. Louis 
in the Mid-West; San Francisco 
and Los Angeles in the far 
West. In the South a new plant 
is under construction at Leeds, 
near Birmingham, Ala. 
Supplementing these plants is a 
network of branch warehouses 
located in major cities from 
coast to coast. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 


BALTIMORE 3, MD. 


Plants at: Baltimore, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Detroit, Chicago, Orlando, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


settrsaary, GROWN 


BEVERAGE BOTTLE CAPS + BEVERAGE BOTTLING MACHINERY + MILK BOTTLE CAPS + MILK FILLERS » METAL CAPS AND CLOSURES « 
CAPPING MACHINES « PACKERS’ CANS + GENERAL LINE CANS « BEER CANS « "SPRA-TAINERS” + "“FREEZ-TAINERS” + MERITSEAL CAPS 
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down on the farm: Omaha’s cattle and 
hog market continued strong, 4% ahead 
of January, 1953; Savannah reflected a 
more seasonal variation as fertilizer 
sales quickened. Some of the nation’s 
weighty industrial centers—Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore and the Ohio cities—took 
heavy tumbles, but will not register on 
the Forses map unless the decline ex- 
tends another four weeks into this 
month. On balance, the coast-to-coast 
spill looked a little more pronounced 
than a similar one last year. In Jan- 
uary, 1953, eight of the 87 areas were 


on the rise, 10 declined; last month, 
the ratio was two up, 13 down. 

A similar auditing of responsible 
business, government and academic 
economists, on their public statements, 
might have indicated a rosier view. To 
Du Pont’s President Crawford H. 
Greenewalt, the belief that the national 
economy had negotiated a plateau from 
which further ascension relied wholly 
on a population increase was “Non- 
sense.” Such thinking, scoffed he, was 
based on the fallacy that “the last 
scientific barrier has been crossed, that 








Good for what? 


gram tailored to fit. 


you ll find our answer. 








“Know Anything Good in the Market?” 


Sure we do. Lots of things. Lots of good common stocks. 
But what do you mean—“good”? 


Good for an older couple planning a retirement program? 
Good for younger people who have come into some inherit- 
ance? Good for a widow? Good for a successful doctor or 
lawyer just reaching his prime? 

What is a good investment for one may not be for another. 
Every situation is different, and each needs an investment pro- 


If you are not sure that what you are doing with your money 
is the best thing you can do with it, why not submit your prob- 
lem to our Research Department for their unbiased counsel? 

It won't cost you a penny, and you won't obligate yourself 
in any way. It doesn’t matter whether you've got a little money 
or a lot, whether you own securities or don’t. But the more 
you tell us about your complete situation, the more helpful 


Just write—in complete confidence—to 


Water A. SCHOLL, Department SD-13 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 106 Cities 


“invest —for the better things-in life’ a 
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there is no fruitful objective for further 
research, and that man’s appetite for a 
more abundant life has been fulfilled.” 
Since our economy is one of abundance 
rather than necessity, however, warned 
he, most consumer goods purchases are 
deferrable. Whether we experience a 
recession or not will depend “largely 
upon the direction of the national psy- 
chology and on decisions that are in- 
fluenced less by rational economic 
reasoning than by simple confidence 
and optimism.” Besides, chuckled 
Greenewalt, “. . . When anyone in the 
past had attempted to predict the long- 
term future, his forecast has turned out 
to be hopelessly shortsighted and pes- 
simistic.” 


Rational pessimism 

One survey, taken by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, kept 
away from long-term rhapsodizing, 
asked 158 business executives point- 
blank questions on 1954’s first half. 
After a spell of serious flirtation with 
the factors of life, the 158 dismissed 
possibility of a depression with unanim- 
ity, expected to keep their chins above 
water with new products and uses as 
well as increased promotion, but were 
equally sure that things would still get 
a little worse before they got a little 
better: 

© New orders in the first six months 
will fall behind those of 1953, accord- 
ing to six out of 10. The rest were split 
evenly between expecting the same 
level of ordering and a hopeful increase 
in buys. 

® New billings will slide, with the 
indication that the decline in getting 
orders will be greater than in giving 
them; 131 of the 158 called this one. 

© Inventories right now, as a per- 
centage of sales, are only slightly above 
year-ago’s stocks. Preponderance of the 
surveyed executives expect to narrow 
this differential over the first half. 

© Employment in the six months 
will decline, predict 34%. Another 18% 
talk about raising the payroll, while 
the balance sees no change. But many 
of these see another out, expect to cut 
the work-week without shortening the 
rolls. 

©@ The real clincher: Twice as many 
of the respondent and despondent 
execs are planning on lower profits in 
the first half than year-ago—this despite 
a considerable easing of the tax load 
all around. 


Report to Congress 


What Administration pulse-takers 
might have added to the economists’ 


_capsule comment on Washington is 


that Eisenhower says he is ready to 
help business and consumers take the 
economy out of any serious trouble 


Forbes 














they lead it into. Government’s “exist- 
ing arsenal of weapons,” said the 
President, “. . . is very formidable” and if 
these prove not enough, he will quickly 
ask Congress for more. In his first Eco- 
nomic Report to the Congress, Eisen- 
hower pledged to use existing powers 
“promptly and vigorously if conditions 
require it. . . . The Government will 
not hesitate to make greater use of 
monetary, debt management, and 
credit policy, including liberalized use 
of Federal insurance of private obliga- 
tions, or to modify the tax structure, or 
to reduce taxes... .” 





DUPONT’S GREENEW ALT : “Nonsense” 


The Administration’s concepts are 
“liberal,” when applied to human wel- 
fare problems, said he, but distinctly 
“conservative” in straight economic 
thinking. 

Eisenhower explained his reluctance 
to plunge into the icy waters of in- 
creased bureaucracy with a crisp and 
convincing report on current conditions 
and his own confident appraisal. Big- 
gest factor: reduction by businessmen 









of excessive inventories, while retail | 


sales have remained high, has brought 
the “corrective process” a long way. 
“Should this develo; ment continue, the 
moderate contraction now under way 
would come to a halt soon.” Admitting 
that consumer spending is the wild 
card in the deck, Ike opined that the 
$5 billion tax cut now in effect, and 
further tax cuttings coming, ought to 
bolster free shopping. Further Presi- 
dential reasons: (1) Business spending 
will be close to 1953’s record, (2) 
housing starts should stay at last year’s 
level, (3) raw materials price cuts al- 
ready made should force “downward 
adjustments” in prices of finished 
goods, thereby upping demand, (4) in- 
dividual income after taxes will hold 
last quarter’s level in the first six 
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Revolutionary 


Borg-Warner 
engineering 


eliminates 


action” 


“Cnordal action” has long been a buga- 
boo in chain drives for power transmis- 
sion. The cause of pounding, bouncing, 
jerking and vibration, chordal action 
greatly limits the speed, load carrying ca- 
pacity and service life of the drive. 

To overcome these limitations, Borg- 
Warner’s Morse Chain Division: has de- 
veloped a revolutionary drive that prac- 
tically eliminates chordal action. Smooth 
as a belt, with the strength of steel... 
positive as a gear, with the flexibility of a 
chain .. . the HY-VO Drive can run at 
speeds up to 3600 rpm, linear velocities 
up to 6500 fpm, and can transmit up to 
5000 hp. 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 





opens up a new age of power transmission for industry 


—makes possible higher speeds 
—saves space and weight 


chain drive 





Narrow, yet super strong, the Morse 
HY-VO Drive makes possible substantial 
savings in space—not only in over-all size, 
but especially in width. In many instances 
this completely eliminates the need for 
bulky, expensive outboard bearings and 
mountings. 

With many additional features, the 
HY-VO Drive runs almost noiselessly, 
cuts operating and maintenance costs, lasts 
longer than conventional drives. 

Contributions such as this to American 
industry are continuing evidence of the 
“design it better—make it better” policy 
applied to every Borg-Warner product. 
Proof again that— 


B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


185 products in all are made by 


| as 
VY | 
PRODUCTION | 





BorG-WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: ATKINS SAW 
BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS » CALUMET STEEL 
CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR « DETROIT GEAR »* FRANKLIN STEEL © INGERSOLL PRODUCTS 
INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. © MARBON 
MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS « MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT « MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. 
NORGE « NORGE HEAT + PESCO PRODUCTS + REFLECTAL » ROCKFORD CLUTCH © SPRING DIVISION 
WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEARCO., LTD. « WOOSTER DIVISION 


























How to understand 
Stocks hetter 


Famous names, company heads, financial experts talk 
common sense and discuss stocks for you in THE 
EXCHANGE, official monthly magazine of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Forexample, in this month’sissue: 


Anybody afraid of tomorrow? Then listen to the 
thinking of President G. Keith Funston of the New 
York Stock Exchange on American business and mass 
investing. 


Names of 53 continuous dividend payers, with 
55 to 106-year records. (They averaged better than the 
market last year.) 


Employee shares—pitfall or privilege? President 
Davis (Aluminium Limited) tells why and how he 
educates his employees on stock purchasing. Good 
executive reading. 


Are “one-product” companies better invest- 
ments? Or do companies with multiple lines do better? 
Twenty companies in each group are discussed and 
compared—for you to judge. 


Should I buy on “book value’? Forty stocks, 
twenty above book value, twenty below—compared. 


Subscribe Today. 


Valuable investment facts in a magazine that slips into 
your pocket. Start your subscription with this February 
issue, just out. 


——— | 
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months, (5) decline in Federal spend- 
ing will be made up by increased state 
and local outlays for schools, roads, 
hospitals, (6) farm exports are not 
likely to weaken any further, and farm 
income should equal 1953’s level. 


Cabinet confidentials 


Two of Eisenhower’s more conserva- 
tive conservatives were brimming with 
even more confidence than the boss. In 
a second-hand tale by a Washington 
reporter, attributed to a Wisconsin 
GOP leader, Defense Secretary Wilson 
parried a Henry Ford II fear that 
“there is quite a bit of unemployment 
around the country and that he is un- 
easy about it.” Said Charley Wilson: 





SECRETARY WILSON: No concern 


“There is no real unemployment . 
the layoffs that have occurred [see 
Forses, Feb. 1, 1954, pp. 7-8] are al- 
most entirely seasonal. Everything will 
be humming again by spring. Take the 
auto industry, now that you've men- 
tioned young Ford—I happen to know 
a lot about that industry, too. .. . New 
models are coming out and a lot of 
people are holding back and there is 
bound to be some slack. But that isn’t 
real unemployment. It’s only tempo- 
rary. | can assure you there will be 
plenty of jobs in the near future.” 

Pounded Commerce Secretary 
Weeks, at Wilson’s elbow: “Charley is 
absolutely right. . . . By spring all the 
slack will have been absorbed. We 
aren't concerned about it at all.” 

And from the British cabinet, similar 
soundings. Contrasting with Oxfordian 
Colin Clark’s dismal “sharp drop” fore- 
cast, Chancellor of the Exchequer R. 
A. (“Rab”) -Butler was philosophical: 
“I do not think the U. S. or anybody 
else is prepared to let things go as be- 
fore. But like bad weather, there al- 
ways is a bit [of recession] around.” 


Forbes 





















and 
your budget 

gets a black eye 
too ! 


You won’t be able to hide your pride when your boy first becomes a “‘man”’ and tries 
to stand on his feet—even though a ruined “Sunday suit’? means another strain on 
an already over-burdened budget. 





The Beneficial Loan System, through its more than 800 offices, takes the sting out of 

blows like this—helps whole families to stand on their feet when money emergencies 
+. arise. Beneficial made more than 1,500,000 small loans last year, mainly to families 
to meet sudden needs or just the normal demands that can’t always wait for payday. 


These loans are a kind of family insurance—a big help in maintaining a way of life 
which is our American heritage. That’s why we say: “‘A Beneficial Loan is for a beneficial 
purpose.” 


More THAN 800 oFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


a a eal 

















WILMINGTON, DELAWARE pr 
Subsidiary Loan Companies: PERSONAL FINANCE COMPANY . . . COMMONWEALTH LOAN COMPANY . . . LINCOLN LOAN 
CORPORATION . . . BENEFICIAL FINANCE CO. . . . PROVIDENT LOAN AND SAVINGS SOCIETY OF DETROIT .. 
CONSUMERS CREDIT COMPANY . . . WORKINGMEN’S LOAN ASSOCIATION, INC. 
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Safely the same at all speeds . . 


The power steering in your Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler, or Imperial 

not here-at-this-speed, gone-at-that. It in- 
stantly lifts the weight of the car from your 
arms . . . coupling astonishing lightness 
with solid road feel. It takes away 80% of 
the steering effort at all times. And, because 
it is consistent full-time power steering, it 


. the same in all 


Plymouth + Dodge + DeSoto + Chrysler + Imperial— Dodge Trucks, 


Powder Products,,MoPar Parts & Accessories. 
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hands .. . the same in all driving situations 
becomes safely, completely familiar to you. 
You always know what vour wheel will do, 
at any moment, at any speed, even in loose 
gravel or snow. This intimate knowledge 
of your car in motion makes for driving 
that is alert and yet relaxed. Power steering 
is one of the matchless features of the glitter- 


ing new 54's. . . . Won't you come in? 





Airtemp Heating, 
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Wonderful things keep 


coming your way from 
Chrys 
thrysler 
Y 4 ° 
Co rporation 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines, Oilite Metal 
fir Conditioning & Refrigeration, and Cycleweld. Cement Products 
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“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





EUROPE SURE OF U. S. SLUMP 


“How SHOULD WE MEET U. S. SLump?” 

“AMERICA ON THE TOBOGGAN.” 

“How Mucu Wiiu Evrore Be Hurt?” 

These are samples of innumerable headlines recently ap- 
pearing in European publications. It is taken unquestion- 
ingly for granted that this country has already started to 
slide and that it will go down alarmingly far. 

Indeed, some newspapers and other publications seem 
to rejoice over the prospect that the almighty United States 
will become less mighty, and that Europe, by comparison, 
will regain some of its former economic and financial emi- 
nence. Is not this astigmatic reasoning, seeing that almost 
all postwar European countries have been helped back on 
their feet by generous American assistance? Proud Euro- 
pean peoples, perhaps naturally, have felt humiliated by 
their tragic necessity to accept abundant largesse from us. 
The big winner in a poker game proverbially is unpopular. 

Is it possible that Europeans, surveying us from a dis- 
iance, are reading our economic position and prospects 
more correctly than those of us on the scene, including 
President Eisenhower? 

Personally, I think not. 

While I hardly concur in our Chief Executive’s analysis 
that our business and employment drop will end in a few 
months, and that a new chapter of prosperity will then open 
up, I still less share the foreign conclusion that we are 
headed for grave disaster. After the abnormal, inflationary, 
war-stimulated boom we have experienced, various read- 
justments are not only unavoidable but, kept within reason, 
should be salutary. 

Supremely important is it that the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration is successfully hacking down astronomical govern- 
mental expenditures so lightheartedly reveled in by our 
Democratic regimes. Equally encouraging is Washington’s 
revolutionized attitude towards business, industry, free en- 
terprise. A New York Times front-page headline: “Brownell 
Wants Trust Laws to Aid, Not Stifle, Business.” Could you 
imagine any such announcement coming from the Depart- 
ment of Justice under Roosevelt or Truman? 

My own contacts with top executives responsible for 
running large corporations, responsible for providing em- 
ployment for multitudinous thousands of wage earners, con- 
vince me that they have not become panic-stricken, that 
they are not prepared abjectly to surrender to economic 
catastrophe, but, rather, that they have retained their cour- 
age and their determination to continue progressive expan- 
sion policies. General Motors’ announced program to invest 
a billion to a billion-and-a-half dollars in capital expendi- 
tures is, I believe, typical of the characteristically American 
mood of faith in this vigorous, young nation’s future. 

So, let us all act as men possessing backbone, not as 
scared rabbits! 
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by B. C. FORBES 


NATURE KNOWS A WAY 


Under that headline, Southwestern Advertising and Mar- 
keting, “The Sales Magazine of the Great Southwest,” 
publishes the following unusual, intriguing editorial: 

Down in Alexandria, Louisiana, they know a neat trick. 
And, they’re doing it. 

Bill Mann and John Cassidy of the Louisiana Forestry Asso- 
ciation are fooling pine trees to make them think they are going 
to die. It’s done by tightening a steel band around the trunk. 

When the tree is thus made to think it is going to die, it 
grows a lot of pine cones to perpetuate itself. The cones are 
then used for plantings and the band is removed. How many 
times a tree can be fooled has not yet been determined. 

Maybe here is the key as to why we may not have a depres- 
sion after all. So many business analyists and economists have 
told us we’re in for hard times, maybe enough of us will get 
busy and begin producing and selling more efficiently in order 
to keep going. 

Our extra amount of work and our more efficient methods 
will then offset what might have been a depression. 


* 
If you don’t take stiff hills in your 
stride you'll go downhill. 
* 


BRITISH SOCIALISM FLOPS 

The British Labor Government’s most momentous step 
was the taking over of the ownership and operation of the 
nation’s railways. This move has proved so unsatisfactory 
that even some of the most powerful ‘labor unions have 
ceased to advocate further expansion of governmental own- 
ership. 

Let me give you a personal experience: one of Britain’s 
most vaunted, most celebrated trains, which used to hold 
world speed records—in fact, was once brought to this coun- 
try for exhibition—The Royal Scot, was the one I chose to 
travel from Glasgow to London. We moved along all right 
for a couple of hours, until we reached Carlisle, roughly one- 
fourth of the journey. There we were stalled for well over 
an hour. Inquiry elicited the information that a hot box 
was the cause. Also that the passenger traffic was much 
heavier than foreseen and called for additional cars, 

Instead of making up time, The Royal Scot fell farther 
and farther behind schedule, causing me to doubt whether 
I could catch the boat train from London to Southampton, 
to board the Queen Mary. 

Later in the day, the dining car went out of business— 
couldn’t even supply Britain’s all-essential tea! 

I missed the boat train. ; 

This is only one of similar disheartening experiences I’ve 
had with Britain’s railways since they were taken over by 
the government. 

* 
Heavyweight thinking is essential to 
becoming a heavyweight. 























LITTLE INCENTIVE TO WORK 


One Briton, in his forties, who was in a Government in- 
stitution for very grave T.B. two-three years, but who was 
released last year and has been informed he was now fit 
for partial-time employment, unashamedly told me: “What 
would be the sense of my working? I wouldn't get any 
more weekly money than I get now from the Government 
without working.” 

That reflects the shockingly shortsighted philosophy of 
myriads of Britons, men and women. 

Extracts from a letter to the Editor of a Glasgow news- 
paper: 


Scots unemployment figures are reported to be going up. How 
on earth can the figures do anything else when a man with ten 
of a family and wife receives £10 14s ($30) weekly in family 
allowance and unemployment benefit? 

Another man with seven of a family can draw £8 9s ($26) in 
family allowance, unemployment benefit and assisted rent allow- 
ance. 

The men would be fools to think of working. 

I am not against the men receiving that amount, but there is 
something wrong with the system when other men have to do 
a hard day’s work for less income. 


Thank heaven, the average American worker possesses a 
sturdy spirit of self-reliance, independence. 





MORE EUROPEAN JOTTINGS 

Hotel and dining-room service in most Continental estab- 
lishments is excellent—more so than is always enjoyed in 
Britain, or, one can truthfully add, in our own country, 
observes G. Weiner, a ForsEs associate. Then goes on: 

The explanation: waiters, head waiters and all people 
serving you are doing their life’s work—as their families did 
before them. The waiter does not hope ever to become 
more, perhaps, than a head waiter—he does not look for- 
ward, as the American waiter does, to some day owning 
his own cafe, or restaurant, or even hotel—or other business. 

Incidentally, I found telephone service much better in 
Britain than on previous visits, and operators more courte- 
ous. As a matter of fact, at the Savoy Hotel, in London, 
after making several calls (on Boxing Day) without success, 
the telephone operator interrupted to say: “I’m sorry you're 
not having any luck in finding anyone at home today; but 
this is a holiday week-end, and people are away.” 

oO oO °° 

Europeans seem to know how to relax when on their 
“holidays”—no stock tickers, no constant reading of news- 
papers, no daily telephoning to their offices. They seem to 
be able to sit for hours over a cup of tea or coffee or a 
glass of wine—very little cocktail drinking. 

a o * 

American cars are seen all over the Continent—Cadillacs, 
Chryslers, Packards, Buicks—with Pontiac, Ford, Dodge and 
other-make taxicabs, also. 


Children’s bank 


“That is a children’s bank,” a building in Amsterdam was 
described to me. 

“Just for children?” 

“Yes—between the ages of 6 and 18. The children give 
their teachers money every week, to be deposited in the 
“Nutsspaar Bank”—which has branches in all large Holland 
cities. If they work during their holidays, the children them- 
selves take their money to the bank. Interest—“rent”— is 
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24%. However, withdrawals can be made only by the par- 
ents, until the children are 18—then the money has to be 
taken out. Following this, the Postal Savings System is the 
most popular—but “rent” of 24% is paid only on deposits 
up to 2,500 guilder ($625), no interest after that. 


Holland has many “cooperative” banks, shops, farms and 
dairies. 


It couldn’t happen here! 

Headline in Scottish newspaper: “No Trains Between 
Maud and Peterhead.” The story: 

“Five branch lines in the Aberdeen district of British 
Railways will go on holiday over the New Year period. .. . 
Altogether, in Scotland, 320 stations will be closed on New 
Year's Day and 214 on Saturday, January 2.” 

From the “Menu” on “The Royal Scot,” one of Britain’s 
crack trains: 

“In the general interest passengers are requested to re- 
frain from smoking immediately before and during the serv- 
ice of meals.” 

Looking for something to eat in Glasgow, Scotland’s larg- 
est city, at 10:45 one evening, couldn't find any place open. 


On inquiry, found that everything in the eating line closed 
down about 10:30! 


“Story in letters” 

The following “Story in Letters” was performed as part 
of the B. C. Forbes Whitehill School (Aberdeenshire, Scot- 
land) Christmas Tree Party by eight little boys and girls, 





each adorned with a letter on a large folded cardboard 
placard, around his or her neck, reciting individually and 
then revealing the letter: 


A kind and generous man is he 
His name begins with the letter B 


Thousands of miles to our Christmas Tree 
He’s come from away beyond the C 


To please him we'll do our best, by Jeff 
Teacher says we need a Capital F 


We've practised hard for this little show 
We do hope it goes well, Oh dear O 


With him as our guiding star 
We certainly know how lucky we R 


We think all the world of him you see 
I wish he could my Honey B 


Back there stands our Christmas Tree 
Don’t we enjoy it? Yes, sirre E 


His name we'll always bless 
And finish with the letter S 


Forbes 
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Increased Sales 


Plant Expansion 


New Products 








RESULTS OF OPERATIONS 

















for the year ended Nov. 30, 1953 1953 1952 
Net sales of chemical products and 
MOWER 4 io rt sc Vik o br atisea tess $38,693,000 $36,523,500 
Plus: Other income from interest, 
dividends, license, etc. ........ 773,500 587,300 
Equals: Tora, INCOME ...........+.- $39,466,500 $37,110,800 
Less: Our Costs or Dornc Business 
including: 
Wages, salaries, payroll costs ...$ 9,737,200 $10,411,400 
Raw materials, power, fuel, 
transportation, local and state 
CREE, GURNEE COREE. oiicice sv ccees 19,389,000 15,350,800 
Depreciation on buildings, 
ND ivns ve ans's +s anes 3,022,400 2,482,900 
$32,148,600 $28,245,100 
Leaves: Prorir Berore INcoME Taxes .$ 7,317,900  $ 8,865,700 
Less: Feperat INcoME TAXES ...... 3,939,600 5,835,000 
a re $ 3,378,300 $ 3,030,700 
Less: Casu Diviwenps............. 2,524,300 2,155,400 
Leaves: RETAINED FoR Use IN Business$ 854,000 $ 875,300 
FINANCIAL POSITION—Fiscal Year End 
ee re $20,689,100 $23,645,500 
Less: Current LIABILITIES ......... 3,823,500 3,595,100 
Leaves: WorKING CaPiTAL ........... $16,865,600 $20,050,400 
Current Ratio ............. 5.41 tol 6.58 to 1 
Be ig ors win nm a 00's $62,222,700 $51,279,700 
Less: Torat LIABILITIES ........... 23,823,500 23,595,100 
ek er $38,399,200 $27,684,600 
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HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL COMPANY 


NIAGARA FALLS * TACOMA * MONTAGUE, MICH. * NEW YORK * CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES 





Sales during 1953 reached 
$38,693,000, up 6% from 1952 
and the second highest in Hook- 
er’s history. 

Net income was $3,378,300, 
an increase of 11.5%. 


Substantial plant expansion 
in 1953 virtually completes a 
two-year program in preparation 
for broader future operations, 
opens new markets and offers 
greater opportunity in present 
markets. 


Year’s capital expenditures 
of $17,100,000 cover new caustic- 
chlorine plant at Montague, 
Michigan, additional caustic- 
chlorine and anhydrous ammo- 
nia capacity at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, and enlarged facilities at 
Niagara Falls. 


Sales Department has been ex- 
panded to take fullest advantage 
of increased capacity. Research 
Department has been enlarged 
to provide new products for 
steady future growth. 


ANNUAL REPORT, including 10-year summary, 
will be sent upon request. Please write to the 
Secretary, Hooker Electrochemical Company, 
32 Forty-seventh Street, Niagara Falls, New York. 


HOOKER 
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DU MONT’S DOMAIN 


WEIGHING the pros and cons of elec- 
tronic vs. mechanical wheel color TV 
three years ago, Federal Communica- 
tions Commissioners were knee deep in 
briefs, abstracts and circumlocution. 
Almost their only diversion came from 
video pioneer Allen B. (“Doc”) Du 
Mont and his research chief Tom Gold- 
smith. For Du Mont, the wheel had 
two fatal defects: overcomplexity and 
handkerchief-sized picture. Highlight- 
ing them, Goldsmith pointed to the 
size disk needed to project a 20-inch 
image. Run by a five-horsepower mo- 
tor, it stood a preposterous four feet 
tall, weighed a couple of tons and spun 
with a rim velocity of 210 miles an 
hour. “Stand back,” he warned, “We're 
not always sure what will happen,” 
and threw the switch. Stunned by the 
ensuing roar, Commissioners, lawyers 
and innocent bystanders cringed in 
their seats. Then, mercifully, a fuse 
popped and the charade ended. 


In chromatic confusion... 

FCC men later sufficiently recovered 
to bestow their blessing on the elec- 
tronic system. But last month large- 
screen devotee Du Mont (“Who wants 
to look at the world through a knot 
hole?”) moved upstage again, this time 
over the Du Mont network. The audi- 
ence was larger, the approach more 
subtle. But the target—color’s midget 
screen and cumbersomeness—was the 
same. To Allen Du Mont, history's 
first television millionaire, television’s 
troubles are strictly a matter of dol- 
lars and cents. “The industry just 
hasn’t had the time,” he told view- 
ers, to push multi-hued tubes and re- 
ceivers “to a commercial point... . 
It’s a question of getting the size of the 
picture up and the cost . . . down.” 
Forecast: it'll be “another two or three 
years before [color is] available in any 
quantity and at a price most people 
can buy.” 


... tight purse strings 

A mild-mannered 52-year-old elec- 
trical engineer, Du Mont prefers the 
soft fluorescence of his lab to the kleig 
lights of the sound stage. But he 
donned boot and buskin to help exor- 
cise chromatic confusion. Warned he: 
“All this talk about color being around 
the corner has hurt us. And that’s all 
it is—just talk.” Nevertheless, con- 
vinced that color television is just over 
the horizon, video buyers have pre- 
ferred to keep their investments small, 


and have given high-priced television 
sets the go by. 

“First with the finest in television,” 
Du Mont’s prime pitch has long been 
to the carriage trade. Last year, says 
the Doc, “high-end sets ran maybe 5%- 
10% of sales. The year before that it 
was 30%-40%.” Yet “imminent color” is 
apparently not the only pall that hangs 
over ABD’s big ticket (and big profit) 
telesets. “As the market gets more and 
more penetrated,” says national sales 
manager Dan Halpin, higher-priced 
outlets “tend to contract.” Why? “As 
you skim the cream off the top, things 
get more competitive and prices drop. 
We're following the same pattern as 
radio.” Halpin got his video start in 





DU MONT ANTENNAE: 
on the receiving end, hesitation 
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1941 “selling sets from bar to bar in 
New York.” Thanks to him and hard- 
selling colleagues, roof-top antennae in 
“old” video centers like Manhattan, 
Chicago, Los Angeles and Philadelphia 
have sprung up thicker than crab grass 
in August. In 1952 only 30% of ABD’s 
unit sales were chalked up in the four 
“old” megapolitan areas (vs. 36% for 
the industry as a whole). 

It was the Doc, of course, who 
staked out “Cadillac” markets. Says 
one aide: “He’s a hound for quality. 
He still sneaks over to production now 
and then to test sets.” And “in the days 
when Allen, Jr. was just a tot,” recalls 
Tom Goldsmith, “The Doc would bring 
home a new set or a piece of apparatus 
and let the boy play with it. If he 
twisted the dials every which way and 
nothing happened with the power on, 
Doc figured it was foolproof for the 
customer as well.” 


After fat years... 


From 1947 to 1950, it looked as 
though the Doc’s quality outlets were 
foolproof, too. Despite the drain of 
network deficits (it has yet to run in 
the black) pretax’ profits averaged 
14.6% (vs. 11% for five competitors). 
Recalls trim moustached, easy smiling 
production chief Paul Eshleman: “We 
couldn’t make enough sets, demand 
was so great.” Came 51 and the del- 
uge, a red ink $2.5 million on $50.6 
million gross. Says one Du Monter: 
“Like everybody else during the fat 
years, we got sluggish. You might say 
the people were many and the effi- 
ciency lousy.” 

Paul Eshleman took receivers in 
hand after the °51 debacle, claims 
“we're now as low a cost producer as 
anybody around.” Like other teleset- 
ters, Eshleman gnashes his teeth over 
“seasonal fluctuations” and complicated 
production schedules. Heaviest in fall 
and winter, set demand wanes in 
warmer months. In recent years almost 
50% of industry sales have been rung 
up between Labor Day and Christmas. 
Hence one-time sand & gravel pit opera- 
tor Eshleman, a Du Monter since 1942, 
has to nurse his lines through slack 
periods to peak efficiency. The buildup, 
however, “isn’t too expensive. With a 
short cycle line like ours, you can train 
people pretty quickly.” He estimated 
“it may cost us about $500,000 or so 
before we really get rolling. When you 
spread that over many units, it doesn’t 
hurt too much.” 


.. . lean summers 

Yet Du Mont is apparently harder 
hit by seasonal swings than most oth- 
ers. Sales chief Halpin says that in off 
periods “higher-priced sets probably 
do move more slowly.” Over 1948-’52 
the spread between “strong” March 
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DU MONT’S DU MONT: 
in his garage, a gamble 


and December quarterly earnings and 
“weak” June and August quarters av- 
erages 182% vs. 76% for five competi- 
tors. Radio Corp. also plumbs slow 
season valleys deeper than most, pos- 
sibly because, like ABD, it is engaged 
in almost every phase of volatile 
video. Big broadcast investments also 
explain why both David Sarnoff and 
Allen Du Mont show smaller sales per 
dollar of assets ($1.63 and $1.78, re- 
spectively) than the $2.25 average for 
manufacturing-oriented Emerson, Mo- 
torola, Admiral and Philco. 


Premium problems 


Also, like Radio Corp., Du Mont 
carries a heavy engineering overhead. 
This shows up in a relatively high labor 
ratio (28% of sales). For the long pull, 
Du Mont believes that, even more than 
in the past, engineering quality will 
count heavily. He wishes he had more 
engineers, not fewer. Still the Doc 
has not been wholly preoccupied 
with sine curves and integral equa- 
tions. Over 1946-'52, sales pulsed from 
$2.3 to $76.4 million, a gain of better 
than 3000%. The catalyst, of course, is 
video enthusiasm. Du Mont doesn’t 
break down divisional figures (“Why 
should we help the competition?” ), but 
by Forses’ estimate telesets last year 
brought in around 43% of gross. Up 
20%, they helped boost tctal sales to 
“around $92 million.” There was plenty 
of action in “new markets” last year 
(industry retail sales were up 10%), 
but they were a mixed blessing. Over- 
optimistic estimates of what they would 
absorb pushed industry inventories to 
20% of sales (vs. 2% in ’52). A jour- 
nalist once wrote of the Doc, “he... 
wears both a belt and suspenders, 
popularly and in his case rightly con- 
sidered . . . an infallible index to char- 
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acter.” Caught with big stocks in ’51, 
the conservative Du Mont wound up 
52 with inventories still a bit too high 
and started paring them. But last 
year, says Paul Eshleman, “we were 
very, very careful. We may not have 
had sets enough to sell early in the 
year, but we didn’t have to do any 
dumping either. And we've never cut 
list prices, like a lot of others.” 

Yet, paradoxically, says Eshleman, 
“our big problem is to build volume 
and keep the factory going.” He looks 
to a “radical change of policy” to help 
counterpoise contracting high-end set 
sales. Says Dan Halpin: “This spring 
were going to come up with a truly 
low-end line.” He underscores the word 
“truly.” ABD shipped a “competitive” 
series to distributors for the first time 
in late 52, carried it through last year. 
Halpin claims “low-priced models 
helped us increase our share of the 
market from 2.5% to 3%” but our com- 
petitive line “just wasn’t competitive 
enough.” Price tags on Du Mont’s sets 
ran as much as $80 ahead of other tele- 
setters. “That gap,” says Halpin, “was 
just too much.” 

In trying to narrow it, ABD squeezed 
profit margins to a_ skin-of-the-teeth 
2%, according to the Doc. “Our sets 
were just too good for what we could 
get. It was really a tough year.” Ex- 
plains Paul Eshleman: “Markets last 
year moved out further and further 
into the fringe areas. And to get as 
much as they could, sales reached out 
with them. To give quality reception, 
we had to keep building more and 
more into the set and that made it 
more expensive.” Jockeying for a big- 
ger spot in price-conscious video buy- 
ers affections, Du Mont tried to take 
up the slack “in cabinets and the trim- 
mings,” also had to shave profits. 

As might be expected, the Doc will 
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TV ASSEMBLY LINE: for the Pontiac set, a low-end lure 
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engineer his way out of the vise. This 
May, Paul Eshleman’s low-slung, yel- 
low face-bricked factory in East Pater- 
son, N. J. will start grinding out two 
chasses, rather than the single of 
former years. Soldered to the high-end 
body will be “the kind of stuff that, 
even out in the fringes, shows every- 
thing, including the wart on a master 
of ceremony’s nose.” The other, “low- 
price designed” will be pegged about 
$30 over the competition. Though 
“we've been kicking the idea of a sec- 
ond chassis around the shop for some 
time,” new marketing VP Bill Kelly 
helped mold the decision to put it in 
the works. Extrovert Kelly punched in 
at Du Mont on January 1. He was 
lured from Motorola. Says one Du 
Monter: “We think he can do for us 
what he did for them. They weren't 
nearly so big in radio as they are in 
television.” 


New tactics 


At ABD, Kelly plans to push both 
“price and quality. We're adding a 
Pontiac to our Cadillac line. We're not 
going to run in the class with the 
Admirals and the Motorolas. We're go- 
ing to get a little more money because 
we have demonstrably better sets.” 
Will the nation’s television set buyers 
judge them $30 better? “In the good 
old U.S.,” Kelly admits with confidence, 
“price is what makes people buy. But 
we've won a reputation for quality and 
we can parlay it.” 

To help his combination click, Kelly 
plans to step up his promotion of Du 
Mont’s sets. New advertising campaigns 
will plug quality hard, aim at the man 
who wants a little better set and is will- 
ing to pay just a bit more for it. Kelly 
believes he must keep changing his 
pitch often. “Especially in this mar- 
ket, things keep changing all the 




















time.” Unlikely to change for some 
time to come are Du Mont dealer dis- 
counts: “in most cases they run higher 
than average.” 

Like most “newcomers” (Raytheon, 
for instance), Du Mont has had to 
build distribution lines from scratch. 
Old hands like RCA and Philco have 
been building them up since radio 
days. “To get our foot in the door, es- 
pecially with our low-end line, we've 
had to offer dealers more.” Dan Halpin 
doesn’t think lack of white goods and 
other “seasonal” fillers have hamstrung 
his sales attack. He admits the retailer 
“is in the palm of your hand if you're 
supplying his whole line. But you want 
him to get as good a return as he can. 
If you're handling both TV and ranges, 
say, your ranges may not be as hot as 
your sets, and so for part of the year, 
he starves. With us, dealers are free to 
make as good a deal in white goods or 
anything else as they possibly can.” 

If ABD pipelines have yet to match 
the girth of some competitors’, it is part- 
ly a reflection of the “quality” pitch. “In 
the old days,” recalls one Du Monter, 
“we used to have exclusive dealers and 
very few of those.” Not till ’49, when 
production expanded into East Pat- 
erson (“World’s Largest Television 
Plant”) did ABD begin to spread its 
distribution net in earnest. 


Bread and butter 


Articulate Francis Rice’s cathode 
tube sales channels have also had to 
bore through the old radio guard. 
“We've done well in the original 
equipment,” says Rice, “but in replace- 
ments it’s a little tougher.” Replace- 
ment tubes funnel to market through 
jobbers, “who also handle receiving 
tubes. We don’t make them.” RCA and 
Sylvania, among others, make cath- 
odes, too. “And since jobbers sell about 
four receiving tubes for every cathode, 
they know what side their bread is but- 
tered on.” 

According to Doc Du Mont, tube 
profit margins (like transmitter and 
instrument divisions) last year ran 
around 15%. But since 1950, says Rice, 
they've been under pressure from in- 
dustrywide price cutting. Overcapacity 
helped grease the skids. “From postwar 
right on up to 1950 there were lush 
pickings. They attracted a lot of fly-by- 
nights, who always try to undersell the 
market anyway. Now that the squeeze 
is on, they're dumping.” Rice’s best 
customer is Paul Eshleman, from whom 
he sometimes draws a bit of good na- 
tured raillery. Says Eshleman: “When- 
ever I think they're not competitive 
enough, I threaten to go outside and 
the Doc says ‘Okay, go ahead,’ I know 
what would happen if I ever did.” 

Virtually all of Rice’s bulbs are ulti- 
mately fitted into commercial receivers. 


qeegecs 


A small percentage sifts into industrial 
uses. The Atomic Energy Commission 
recently adapted (with Du Mont help) 
a “third dimensional” job to peer into 
its nuclear piles. “The engineering boys 
are busy,” says Rice, “and they'll keep 
coming up with more and more ap- 
plications.” 


Color complications 

Du Mont’s engineers are also busy 
wrestling with color cathodes. Rice 
says they're the heart of the matter. 
“Once we get a good reliable tube that 
we can manufacture easily, the circuit 
boys will figure out simpler receivers 
and color will really be here.” Radio 
Corp., CBS-Hytron and Lawrence 
Chromatic Laboratories (50% owned 
by Paramount Pictures) have already 
entered tubes in the color lists. Tom 
Goldsmith’s development labs, says the 
Doc, are burning the midnight oil over 





RESEARCH CHIEF GOLDSMITH: 
plenty of ideas 


two designs. “Pretty soon we'll stand- 
ardize on one and come up with some 
production.” Trade pundits marvel 
over RCA’s well-publicized and grow- 
ing stockpile, but the Doc says only 
“We may come up with commercial 
quantities by the end of the year.” The 
“equivalent” of 21 inches, “they won't 
be like anything else on the market.” 
Du Mont also vows his bulbs will “be 
easier to manufacture” and sell at 
“about the same price as 12-inchers 
currently out. All for pushing tube de- 
velopment, Du Mont turns a jaundiced 
eye on all but “very, very limited re- 
ceiver production, depending on what 
demand looks like and I don’t think it 
will be much.” Reason: high cost. 
Tinted sets are now price-tagged 
around $1,200. “How many people 
can afford that?” queries the Doc. 
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“They cost more to make than you can 
sell them for.” Can’t that kind of loss 
be written off to experience? “It could 
be good experience, so long as it’s not 
pushed too far. But it takes an awful 
lot of money.” 

Tom Goldsmith says color develop- 
ment costs will run “well into the mil- 
lions,” but according to the Doc “ac- 
tual production investment on receivers 
will not be very great. We plan to work 
them right into the line and hope to 
make tubes on standard equipment, 
too. With everything, it ought to run 
around $500,000.” To help build a 
kitty for “the hurry-up development of 
color television,” Du Mont directors in 
December asked stockholders to forego 
their annual dividend (25c per share 
in 52). When word of the skip broke, 
ABD stock hardly faltered, soon rose 
even higher than before. 


From fish to pickles 


The investor who purchased eight 
shares of ABD class A common last 
month laid out more than Du Mont 
took in for all of 1931, when he sold 
two cathode tubes for $35 apiece. It has 
been 20 odd years since he set up shop 
in his garage on First Mountain in 
Upper Montclair, N. J. with a full-time 
apprentice machinist ($10 a week), a 
part-time chemist and a part-time glass 
blower ($1 an hour each). In that span 
the Doc has probably done more for 
the cathode tube than any man alive. 
Though he holds no basic patents on 
it, he improved both tube and manu- 
facturing techniques immensely. 

For what had previously been a 
piece of laboratory curiosa, the Doc 
carved out a market as a precise lab- 
oratory measuring device. He dubbed 
it “oscillograph.” Among other things, 
it calibrates the pitch of musical notes, 
cylinder compression, the vibration of 
bridges and the amount of noise fish 
make communicating under water. Ac- 
cording to one Du Monter, Radio Corp. 
came up with a like gadget soon after 
Du Mont and sold it as an “oscillo- 
scope.” Shortened to “Scope,” it’s a 
handier moniker than “oscillograph,” 
and is favored by even Du Mont tech- 
nicians, much to the mock concern of 
PR manager Jake Ruiter. 

By borrowing on his life insurance, 
the Doc managed to clutter up his 
garage with manufacturing impedi- 
menta and a fair sheaf of orders. 
Crowded out in ’383, he moved down 
the mountain into a vacant store next 
to a fish monger. He next leapfrogged 
into a rat-infested pickle works in Pas- 
saic. In the early *40s this transition 
provided Transmitter Division man- 
ager Herb Taylor with a title for an 
oft-given speech. Traveling “around 
the country telling people about 
Du Mont” in those days, he called his 
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selling spiel “From Fish to Pickles.” 

These days Taylor’ sells video sta- 
tions everything from “soup to nuts.” 
A pneumonia siege swept him into the 
Du Mont domain. To help ease his 
convalescence, a friend “who was a 
bug on the stuff’ hooked up one of 
ABD’s early TV sets. “A couple of 
weeks later,” recalls Taylor, “I found 
myself in Passaic, telling the Doc that 
this television was going to need a lot 
of selling and I was just the guy to 
do it.” 


Frozen assets 

Still selling, Taylor thinks his trans- 
mitter business “after some rocky going 
is doing well.” That’s quite a change 
from 1946. “When we said we were 
going into transmitters, RCA politely 
snickered. They stopped when we got 
our first two contracts in Detroit and 
Cleveland. Both stations were NBC 
affiliates.” Taylor himself stopped smil- 
ing in 1950 when FCC slapped a 
freeze on new station construction. 
“Our market dried up and we did any- 
thing to make a buck, including mak- 
ing radios for the receiver division. It 
was probably the first time in history 
anyone ever made them at a $1.85 an 
hour labor rate, but we had to keep the 
shop going.” 

In the year and a half since the FCC 
ban was lifted, 360 outlets have gone 
on the air. According to Taylor, 36 of 
the 200 plus stations that upped an- 
tennae last year are broadcasting via 
Du Mont equipment. But memory of 
the freeze still rankles. Partly as a 
hedge against further interference, 
“government or otherwise,” Taylor 
some time next quarter expects to go 
into production on mobile communica- 
tions equipment. This sortie may bring 
back “$1 million or so for the year and 
maybe as much as $10 or $11 million 
when we really get moving.” Off the 
cuff, Taylor estimates radio-equipped 
taxis, prowl cars and the like added up 
to industry-wide billings of about $35 
million.” Starting out with nothing, 
says Taylor, “we can’t lose much, but 
the guys at the top can.” 

Whatever Taylor grabs off will be a 
sideline to his first love—station equip- 
ment. Video broadcasters may never 
number as many as 2,000, but Taylor 
denies he’s catering to a capital instal- 
lation market. Look at AM radio, he 
says: “A couple of companies are mak- 
ing a very handsome living supplying 
obsolescence and maintenance needs.” 
These are already a factor in video, ac- 
count for about 6% of Transmitter’s 
gross. And besides, says Taylor, “We're 
always coming up with something new. 
Look at the flying spot scanner, for 
instance.” Designed to replace the 
“old” iconoscope with some saving in 
labor costs, it will televise “even old 
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moving pictures so you'd think you're 


seeing a live show.” The scanner, how- ° 


ever, will not make Oldtime Movie 
Cowboy Hoot Gibson’s wagon wheels 
revolve in the right direction, 


Network hopes 


For Taylor, color is bouncing in the 
right direction: “It’s going to mean a 
whale of a lot of new business.” Exub- 
erant as a moppet before “Six Gun Play- 
house,” he says: “There'll not only be 
new stations, but black and white will 
have to convert.” Doc Du Mont, less 
optimistic about color, moodily opines 
“jt may turn out to be a big flop.” He 
would welcome a new hue at the 515 
Madison Avenue offices of the Du 
Mont network. Conceived as a “cal- 
culated loss,” it has yet to turn a profit, 
though “deficits have been getting 
smaller and smaller.” 

According to 33-year-old director 











SALESMAN HALPIN: 
plenty of competition 


Ted Bergman, whose meticulously 
modulated voice betrays his radio an- 
nouncer’s training, three owned and 
operated stations (WABD, New York, 
WTTG, Washington and WDTYV, Pitts- 
burgh) have been running in the black 
for the last couple of years.” For the 


sum of $1 Du Mont recently picked up > 


KCTY in Kansas City, expanded its sta- 
tion complement to the legal maximum. 
Bergman, who handled SHAEF radio 
publicity for Ike Eisenhower during 
World War II, says “it may be a year 
or more before we're able to show a 
profit in Kansas City.” 

He hopes the network will perk up 
soon, too. Stumbling block: station 
clearance. Says Bergman: “When you're 
uble to offer an advertiser more and 
more stations in your lineup, as you 
clear more stations, your billings in- 
crease.” We just haven’t hit the break- 
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even point yet, he says, “though we get 
closer and closer as mote and more 
stations go into operation.” When radio 
stations expanded into television broad- 
casting operations, according to Berg- 
man, they stuck with CBS or NBC “be- 
cause their affiliations down through 
the years had proved valuable and they 
didn’t want to do anything to disturb 
them.” ’ 

The FCC freeze chilled network, 
too. With expansion slowed, it was 
“unable to keep billings abreast ‘of ris- 
ing talent and production costs.” Apart 
from more interconnections, Bergman 
has no snap solution for his ‘deficit 
blues. In its quest for affiliates (as with 
receivers), ABD had to ante up “above 
average” station compensation. Ex- 
plains Bergman: “It’s necessity. We’ve 
got to give stations some sort of in- 
centive to come with us.” Fat program- 
ming helps, too. Partially because of it, 
CBS since 1950 has boosted its share 
of total indicated network billings from 
32% to 43%. Over the same span the 
three other majors have lost ground. 
Du Mont’s market slice slipped from 
11% to 5%. 

But in Bergman’s book, costly 
“names,” alone, are not the answer. 
CBS, says he, “built on a strong clear- 
ance base first” and built up “I Love 
Lucy.” To cinch his point, Bergmen 
cites United Paramount Theatres- 
American Broadcasting. Ivory hunting 
ABC recently came up with the Danny 
Thomas show, says Bergman, “at a 
weekly cost of $40,000. Then they 
found out they didn’t have the kind of 
clearance they thought they'd get. Be- 
cause of that, they’re selling the show 
for $20,000 a week, half of what it 
costs them.” 


Rising rating 

Relatively a “poor boy” in a money: 
bags industry, Du Mont’s network has 
expanded through a combination of 
“spit, glue and imagination,” though at 
a slower pace than other majors. Since 
1950, billings have climbed 138% vs. a 
372% gain for NBC, CBS and ABC. Du 
Mont men think, however, that they 
are on the way to catching up, and that 
the competition is not too tough. 

Bergman, for one, is sure CBS and 
NBC won't always have him out- 
gunned: “You've got to overtake them 
program by program, half hour by half 
hour.” Exhibit A: Bishop Fulton Sheen. 
The Bishop, says Bergman, has helped 
him put together “one of the biggest 
lineups in television, including the other 
networks. He’s got a lower rating than 
NBC, but higher than CBS. And if we 
did it there, we can do it elsewhere.” 
If so, and if his new chassis comes up 
with a more muscular share of the re- 
ceiver market, even Doc Du Mont may 
agree “Life is worth living,” 








ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





CONTACTS, INC. 

As PRESIDENT of New Jersey’s Federal 
Electric Products Company, Thomas 
M. Cole, 31, knows the importance of 
good contacts. By providing them for 
his customers, Cole has boosted his 
company’s sales from $623,000 to $30,- 
900,000 in the last twelve years, made 
Federal the nation’s sixth largest maker 
of electrical switches and controls for 
industry. But despite such fast progress, 
Cole was not satisfied. Virtually all his 
business was made up of switchgear 
for low-voltage electrical circuits. Cole 
wanted to get into the high-voltage 
market, too, with metal-enclosed units, 
even though it meant bucking such 
giant competitors as General Electric, 
Westinghouse and Allis-Chalmers. Cole 
lost no time establishing a foothold. 
Within a few months, Federal had 
snatched more than $6 million in busi- 
ness away from the Big. Three, and 
Cole hopes that it is only the beginning. 
Within a decade, he believes, the mar- 
ket for high-voltage switchgear, now a 
$450 million annual business, will top 
$1 billion, and Cole wants to get at 
least 10 to 15% of it. 

His brash invasion of the high- 
voltage equipment field, Cole admits, 
makes him “a little nervous.” Says he: 
“We're in the position of having one 
foot on the rung of the ladder and for 
all we know the other may be on a 
banana peel.” 

Despite the risks, however, Cole has 
stepped up Federal’s voltage in aggres- 
sive fashion. Into a new plant in Scran- 
ton, opened last month, he sunk a cool 
$2 million, and for $4.5 million more 
bought California's Pacific Electric 
Company. In this deal, Federal got the 
Tiffany of the switchgear business and 
a company that makes 14% of all 
the “oil breakers” used in the U.S. 
(“More,” Cole says with satisfaction, 
“than Allis-Chalmers.”) Even more im- 
portant, the purchase gave Federal an 
old, respected trading name to help sell 
its other products. “A company presi- 
dent,” Cole explains, “always knows 
whose oil breaker he has even when he 
doesn’t know who made the rest of his 
switchgear equipment.” As a more tan- 
gible benefit, the buy added $13 mil- 
lion annually to Federal’s sales. 

In selling his equipment, Cole counts 
less on price than on the service he can 
offer. Prices are generally set in pro- 
longed negotiations, involving repeated 
revisions of bids, because switchgear is 
usually custom-made equipment. Thus 
Federal’s small size compared with 
competitors is an asset, since it can give 
even a small order the attention of its 


chief engineer, instead of a less impres- 
sive lieutenant, as larger companies 
must. “We don’t have a 19th assistant 
engineer [to send] and we really want 
the order.” 

But in other ways, Federal’s com- 
parative smallness is a serious handicap. 
Recently Ford Motor Co. purchased 
$1.5 million worth of switchgear from 
a big-name competitor, without Federal 
ever hearing about it or having a 
chance to bid. Cole counts on Pacific 
Electric’s respected name to help him 
get in the running. One day he would 
like to make generators and transform- 
ers, because the company that wins 
the generator contract on a big job is 





FEDERAL’S COLE: 
he was dissatisfied 


in a preferred position to get the 
switchgear contract, too. 

But tall, aggressive Tom Cole seems 
to thrive on such obstacles. When he 
went to work in Federal’s Newark 
(N.J.) plant at 19, it had only 35 em- 
ployees. He soon showed that he had 
ideas of his own, and as son of Founder 
Louis W. Cole, he shortly began ar- 
ranging mergers with other small 
equipment makers that have increased 
Federal’s payroll to 3,000 employees in 
ten plants and its assets to $17.2 mil- 
lion. An inventor himself, he lost no 
opportunity to get Federal into produc- 
tion of new products, and personally 
holds 70 patents on new designs of 
electrical equipment. One of his new 
developments is “Stab-lok,” a low-cost 
household circuit breaker that Cole be- 
lieves will eventually make the fuse box 
as. extinct as the Dodo. 
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Despite Federal’s rapid rise, it did 
not make much impression on Wall 
Street until two years ago, when Cole 
floated a $1 million stock issue. Last 
year, when he put on the market an- 
other $6 million worth of stock and 
bonds, however, they were snapped up 
by investors. One: reason was Cole’s 
success in landing such big orders as 
a $2 million job for the Atomic Energy 
Commission and a $250,000 contract to 
supply controls for remodernization of 
the Panama Canal. With the prestige 
of these orders to put Federal’s name 
before prospects’ eyes, Cole believes 
Federal is now in a good position to 
cash in on the mushrooming growth of 
the electrical equipment industry, 





COPPER 





AFTER THE INCAS 


THE ANCIENT Incas, with their crude 
stone hammers and wooden spades, 
had less trouble mining copper in Chile 
than the two American companies, 
Anaconda Copper and Kennecott Cop- 
per, with all their modern machinery 
for burrowing into the bowels of the 
earth. The trouble, however, is not me- 
chanical but political. 

Under a discriminatory system of tax 
rates on production costs, Chile’s Min- 
ister of Finance takes a percentage of 
whatever price Anaconda and Kenne- 
cott get for copper above 12% cents per 
pound, and everything of the price 
above 24% cents a pound. In 1952, 
when copper sold for 54 cents, the gov- 
ernment’s share was 37% cents. Thus 
the copper producers themselves got 
less than a third of the price; even the 
Incas, who got it all, did better. Today, 
with copper selling for considerably 
less, the tax still amounts to around 
60%; local taxes add to the bill. 

Making copper mining even harder 
for the American companies are Chile’s 
artificial exchange rates. Copper com- 
panies get only 19.37 pesos for each 
of their dollars, while other American 
companies are allowed better rates. 
Thus everything the copper companies 
buy, including labor, costs more than 
it should. To make things worse, the 
government refused to market copper 
last year at prices below 35% cents a 
pound, f.o.b. Chilean ports. This 
caused more than 125,000 tons of cop- 
per to pile up unsold, and since 70 per 
cent of Chile’s foreign exchange rev- 
enue comes from copper, it nearly 
wrecked the economy. Before year-end, 
embarrassed government officials were 
forced to abandon these extortionate 
demands and bow to the competitive 
market by offering copper to U.S. Gov- 
ernment for 30 cents a pound. Wash- 
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a) 
CHILEAN INCA: 
the profits were all his 


ington was willing to consider buying 
100,000 tons of Chilean copper, but 
on one condition: that Chile give the 
American companies fairer treatment. 

Last month it began to seem that 
they might get it. A new tax bill, intro- 
duced in the Chilean Senate, provided 
for a single tax on net profits, except 
when production goes over the 360,000 
tons a year. In addition, the bill pro- 
poses to give copper producers the 
favorable 110-pesos-to-the-dollar ex- 
change rate. There is even a remote 
possibility that the copper companies 
will be allowed to market their own 
copper instead of having to turn it over 
to the Central Bank of Chile. 


TROUBLE AT HOME 


In THE U.S., Anaconda and Kennecott 
were running into another kind of 
trouble: falling demand for copper. 
Consumption of refined copper fell to 
83,652 tons in December, the lowest 
since July, 1952. Kennecott since has 
cut back production by instituting a 
40-hour week at both its Chino Mine 
in New Mexico and the Ray Copper 
Mine in Arizona, which had _ been 
working a 24-hour seven-day-a-week 
schedule. It meant a 1,400 tons cut in 
monthly production. 


AIRLINES 








RETURN TRIP 


On THE theory that one unanimous de- 
cision begets another, the U.S.’s only 
two scheduled air cargo carriers, Fly- 
ing Tiger Lines and Slick Airlines, are 
back at the CAB’s door. This time the 
cargo carriers want a chance to get in 
on the Post Office experiment in carry- 
ing regular first-class mail by air on 
New York-Chicago-Washington runs. 
It is not the low-cost runs that interest 
Slick and Flying Tiger particularly. 
They simply want to be certified to 
carry mail. Last December, the CAB 
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(-—LABOR RELATIONS 


ANYTIME you're in the mood for a 
full-scale debate ask any group of 
executives: “Should management en- 
courage employees to purchase 
stocks in the companies where they 
work?” 

Before you have finished your 
question sides will already have 
been drawn with practically no one 
in the neutral corner. This problem 
of employee stock ownership has 
been coming up with increasing 
frequency of late. For one, there has 
been a rise—not a substantial one to 
be sure—in the number of companies 
offering formalized plans for worker 
participation in stock buying. Sec- 
ondly, there has been a considerable 
amount of research done, of late, on 
successful and unsuccessful plans. 

Discussants of employee stock 
plans divide into two groups, both 
very articulate and persuasive. The 
segment of management in favor of 
broadening the base of stock owner- 
ship among employees maintain that 
such plans: 

® Promote the habit of saving 
among employees and encourage 
thrift. 

® Reward workers for faithful 
service and make it possible for them 
to share in the company’s prosperity. 

® Secure employee goodwill and 
stimulate them to greater efficiency 
and loyalty to the company, making 
them part owners of the business 
through ownership of shares. 

® Help raise new capital. In this 
connection the increasing difficulty 
of raising venture capital from his- 
torical sources motivates an attempt 
to secure it from persons of limited 
means, such as employees. 

® Encourage among employees 
an understanding of the manage- 
ment point of view and a feeling 
that their best interests lie in remain- 
ing with the company and working 
for its success. 

Noble objectives these. But listen 
to the detractors. The Opinion Re- 
search Corp. polled lots of man- 
agement men on the subject of 
employee purchase of stocks and the 
arguments of those who _ turned 
thumbs down were summed up by 
ORC in this way: 

e “The average employee has 
little spare money and shouldn't 
take big risks. 

© “Savings for emergencies, in- 
surance, home ownership all deserve 
priority. 





Reluctant capitalists 








© “A worker 
should not put 
his savings and 
his job in one 
basket. 

e “If the em- 
ployee buys 
and the stock 
drops in price 
he may blame the company, 

e “The new capital that can be 
raised by this means is usually very 
small, 

© “Stockholders may object un- 
less given a chance to buy stock at 
a corresponding discount.” 

The last objection does not seem 
to loom as a major stumbling block. 
According to Emory Cleaves, vice- 
president of Celanese, whose com- 
pany has just completed a detailed 
study of stock purchase plans: 
“Stockholder attitudes are reflected 
in letters to management and occa- 
sionally by injunction to prevent a 
company from placing in effect a 
stock purchase or stock option plan. 
I must confess, however, that I can- 
not recall any lawsuit to prevent im- 
plementation of an employee stock 
ownership plan which embraced all 
employees. On the other hand, some 
letters currently received from stock- 
holders complain of the company 
pension plan and insurance plan for 
employees and ask why such bene- 
fits cannot be made available to the 
stockholders as well. This reflects a 
feeling on the part of many stock- 
holders that labor is receiving special 
privileges which are unfair to the 
small share owners who own such a 
large portion of every large corpora- 
tion.” 

To the employer, the big factor 
is whether or not stock purchase 
plans for employees do make any 
marked difference in worker loyalty, 
morale, productivity and the rest of 
the intangibles that go to make up 
“Jabor relations.” 

Here, unfortunately, the “cons” 
seem to have it. No one can say 
with any degree of certainty that 
outfits which have stock purchase 
plans have better labor relations 
than those which do not. The strike 
record of those companies with 
plans are little different from those 
which do not offer to make “cap- 
italists” of their workers. Employees 
who own stock are no more reluctant 
to vote “strike” than those who 
don’t. 





Lawrence Stessin 
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FLYING TIGER’S PRESCOTT: 
before the battle, a skirmish 


refused the cargo carriers’ bid by a 3- 
to-2 vote. But when the CAB gave its 
blessing to their plans in January, the 
carriers thought CAB might have had 
a change of heart and now be willing 
to let them carry mail too. 

“The merger,” Slick and Flying Tiger 
argued, “makes available to the Post 
Office Department a single major route 
system serving nearly 100 key cities 
with a fleet of 67 freight aircraft.” Fly- 
ing Tiger president Robert W. Prescott 
and Slick president T. L. Grace noted 
that the Post Office had formally re- 
quested the CAB to include cargo car- 
riers in the experiment and the board 
itself, in an earlier decision, had found 
that it had the authority to do so. 
Prescott and Grace reminded the CAB 
that the surface-mail-by-air experiment 
is scheduled to expire next September. 
“If the board insists on the long, slow 
road of possible certificate amendments, 
which we requested on May 1, 1952, 
the time limit will have run out before 
the Post Office can have a chance to 
utilize the economies and improved 
service which the merged system can 
provide.” The companies also put in a 
plea for prompt action on other appli- 
cations authorizing them to carry air 
express and airmail, including air par- 
cel post, at non-subsidy rates. 

On the face of it, this appeared to 
be only a routine request from am- 
bitious hopefuls. Actually it sounded 
the bell for a bitter battle between the 
cargo carriers and the major airlines. 
Freight means cash to the big airlines 
and new competitors for it are anything 
but welcome. Foreseeing something of 
the sort, the big airlines, led by Amer- 
ican, the biggest air freight hauler, un- 
successfully opposed the merger. With 
plans afoot to fly all first-class mail 
traveling over long distances, their op- 





position to any new concession to Slick- 
Flying Tiger is more determined than 
ever. 

The Post Office is no ally for the 
major airlines; it wants only to get the 
lowest rates it can. Late last year it 
announced that, wherever carriers com- 
peted, the mail would go by whichever 
one offered the lowest rates. On Christ- 
mas Eve the CAB juggled airlines’ 
rates, permitted six smaller airlines to 
offer the same rates as the Big Four 
airlines. But the end result was not 
quite what the Post Office had hoped 
for. The only savings came from ser- 
vice by National and Northwest, and 
they will total only $500,000 a year. 

Arguing his case, Bob _ Prescott 
pointed to the cargo carriers’ record in 
Saving commercial shippers money, 
with the plain implication that they 
could do the same thing for the Post 
Office. “An example,” boomed he, “is 
the cargo-contract lift which the Flying 
Tiger Line has been performing for the 
U. S. Navy for nearly two years. By 
excellent traffic management, the Navy 
has achieved about a 97% load factor at 
a cost of less than 12c a ton-mile with 
an 18-hour coast-to-coast delivery.” 
While Prescott could expect consider- 
ably more than 12c on a PO contract, 
it made the minimum 45c a ton-mile 
received by the major airlines for carry- 
ing mail look embarrassingly high. To 
the Post Office, it was beguiling mu- 
sic; to the major airlines, an ominous 
sound. 

If the cargo carriers win the present 
skirmish to carry mail, it may mean a 
victory in an even more important 
battle. Both Slick and Flying Tiger fly 
trips on a five-year “experimental” cer- 
tificate due to expire in August. When 
the merger was okayed, the CAB said 
its decision would “in no way prevent 
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us from renewing, modifying, or not 
renewing these certificates when they 
come before us.” But as the majors well 
know, every skirmish Flying Tiger and 
Slick win makes them stronger for the 
showdown fight. 


PAYING CUSTOMERS 


WHEN rr came to determining who car- 
ried the most passengers last year, it was 
“Fly American” all the way. The na- 
tion’s biggest domestic airline proudly 
boasted it was “the first airline to fly 
more than 8 billion passenger miles,” 
13.2% more than in 1952. Big as this 
was, none of the other majors was far 
behind. TWA flew 2.8 billion passenger 
miles, United 2.7 billion, Eastern 2.5 
billion and Pan American 2.1 billion, 
all well ahead of last year. 

The biggest part of the increase 
came from the boom in aircoach travel. 
While airline executives still ponder the 
advantages and disadvantages of air- 
coach travel, its low-cost fares continue 
to entice more and more customers. 
American’s aircoach passenger mileage 
jumped 49% from 1952, accounted for 
17% of the airline’s total passenger miles 
as compared with only 13% the year 
before. Of TWA’s total passenger miles, 
an estimated 1 billion were on tourist 
flights, up 75% from 1952. Today air- 
coach flights have become an estab- 
lished American institution. On TWA’s 
international routes, which go as far as 
India and Ceylon, 316 million of its 
total 516 million passenger miles were 
on tourist services, an increase of 132% 
over last year. Altogether, the number 
of tourist passengers carried on TWA’s 
trans-Atlantic and international routes 
increased 257% last year. 

In actual number of paying passen- 
gers, American led all others with a 
total of 5.8 million. Eastern, the near- 





on luxury liners and aircoaches, the rush was on 
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AMERICAN’S SMITH: 
a proud 3,000,000,000 


est competitor, flew 4.7 million people 
and United counted 14% more heads 
last year than in 1952, a total of 4 mil- 
lion. TWA carried more than 3 million, 
a jump of more than 20% from 1952. 
Pan American flew almost 1.7 million 
passengers, 870,000, or 53%, of whom 
were tourists. 

Cargo showed up in greater quantity 
too, with American again in first place. 
During 1953, the high flying American 
covered 83.1 million ton-miles. This 
compares with 60.8 million ton-miles 
for United, 50.6 million for Pan Amer- 
ican, 27 million for TWA and 19 mil- 
lion for Eastern. TWA happily an- 
nounced “its biggest cargo-carrying 
year.” Within the U. S., it flew almost 
19 million ton-miles (21% more than in 
1952); abroad, its business increased 
10% to almost 8 million ton-miles. 





AUTO PARTS 





FORK-LIFT FIRST 


ONE BLUSTERY day last month, a New 
York financial writer hustled uptown 
for an interview with Clark Equip- 
ment’s president George Spatta. From 
his Buchanan, Michigan headquarters 
a few days before, Spatta had sug- 
gested the date: “I could talk to you 
all day on the phone and you wouldn't 
get half the picture, so wait until I 
come out East.” Half an hour past the 
appointed time, the reporter was still 
waiting in the anteroom of Clark’s Man- 
hattan sales office. Finally he asked if 
anyone knew where the boss was. 
“Didn’t know he was coming,” replied 
the manager. Just then the phone rang. 
“This is Spatta. Train was late. Would 
this afternoon be better for you?” The 
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writer agreed that it would and started 
to head back to his office. “Was that 
him?” stammered the Clarkite, obvi- 
ously surprised. “Tell us—where is he, 
is he coming in, what time? He has so 
much on his mind, sometimes he just 
forgets to tell us!” 

Broad, husky George Spatta, 60, has 
plenty on his mind. Uppermost when 
he hove his six-foot, galoshes-shod 
frame into his New York office last fort- 
night was the 1954 outlook for Clark 
Equipment’s wonder babies, its fork- 
lift trucks. They would, Spatta guessed, 
carry Clark clear of any economic 
squalls ahead. “If industry wants to 
cut expenses, one place they've got to 
look is at materials handling. We're 
ready for any belt-tightening in the 
economy.” 

Such confidence is a rare quality 
among auto parts suppliers like Clark 
these days. With auto makers cutting 
back 1954 production goals, the sup- 
pliers’ markets are in turn contracting. 
Clark’s salvation is that its five plants 
are all in southwestern Michigan, well 
outside Detroit, and that it is well di- 
versified. In its 51 years, Clark has 
developed other non-automotive lines, 
made steel drills, cast wheels, trolley- 
car trucks and specialty rivets. Today, 
as the largest U.S. manufacturer of 
industrial lift and carry trucks, it 
grosses $65 million a year from such 
items alone, 20% more than Yale and 
Towne, the next-ranking producer. In 
addition, Clark’s production lines turn 
out surplus axles, housings and gears 
for the truck and bus industry at a $55 
million annual clip. 

Actually, Spatta expects neither of 
these two lines to suffer this year. De- 
pression-resistance is written all over 
materials-handling equipment: “One of 
our trucks will do the work of five 





men.” Defense orders helped this line 
grow. In 1943, 18,000 of the 23,000 
lift trucks Clark made were for war- 
born uses: in 1952, 30%. But last year 
defense use took less than 20% of 
Clark's lift-truck output, and by year- 
end military orders had run out. Thus 
the much heralded adjustment, still 
ahead for most defense contractors, is 
already behind Spatta. He believes that 
the only way his fork-lift business can 
go now is up. 

Clark’s automotive division, which 
furnishes underchassis parts mostly to ° 
makers of medium-sized (two, three 
and four tons) trucks, has not had such 
troubles, and Spatta does not expect 
any. “From all the information we can 
get,” says he with full confidence, 
“these sizes will be just as good this 
year as last. Other suppliers like Borg- 
Warner have the small carriers, some 
like Spicer (a division of Dana Corp.) 
have the biggest ones. The outlook for 
them is not as good.” 

If Spatta’s crystalgazing is correct, 
his automotive business will hold firm 
at about $50 million, and his fork-lift 
line will maintain its current level. 
This volume is precisely what he 
wants: “We can net as much on $100 
million this year as we did on $121 
million last year (which was $5.1 mil- 
lion net).” One big reason is the de- 
mise of the excess profits tax. In 1952, 
Spatta’s EP tax was $2.8 million, and 
though it was less in 1953, Clark’s in- 
come tax bill was a backbreaking $8 
million. 

Even more than on lower tax rates, 
Spatta counts on streamlined costs to 
keep his net from tumbling. “We 
doubled our volume from $68 million 
in 1950 to $130 million in 1952, but 
our profits gained hardly at all. We 
worked in the streets, in the yard, on 








MICHIGAN BULLDOZER: for a $6.5 million stake, a $15 million scoop 
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HEAVY-DUTY EARTHMOVER: 


CLARK’S SPATTA: 


in rough economic weather, a handy umbrella 


Sundays and on holidays, we used Air 
Freight and hired just anybody—any 
wasteful way—just to fill orders. We 
killed ourselves.” Now, at $100 million 
(Clark’s normal capacity) “we’re doing 
all the business we can stand, and do- 
ing it most profitably.” 

Spatta is not quite ready, however, 
to slip into a comfortable rut. He re- 
members that years ago Clark foisted 
on an unsuspecting market such un- 
successful products as the AutoTram 
(a streamlined, automotive railway 
car) and the ventilated bed (a fenced- 
in fourposter, holding the cool air pro- 


vided by a refrigerator). Yet research 
is constantly on his mind. “When you 
stop doing ‘development’ work,” says 
Spatta, “you’re through in a few years.” 
Thus his engineers “spend a couple 
million dollars every year” to develop 
new products and to perfect old ones. 
Last year they need not have bothered; 
Spatta got diversification an easier way. 
For $6.5 million, he bought Ross Car- 
rier Co. and its subsidiary, Michigan 
Power Shovel, with combined annual 
sales of $15 million. 

The Ross line of heavy-duty indus- 
trial trucks (15,000 to 26,000 Ibs. pay- 


load) gives Clark the best-rounded 
fleet of materials handlers anywhere. 
Smaller Ross machines, tagged with 
the Clark name, have been incorpo- 
rated in the original line and Spatta 
will distribute them through Clark’s 
chain of franchised dealers in 100 cit- 
ies. The big items of the Ross line, like 
lumberyard leviathans and airline bag- 
gage movers, together with the “Mich- 
igan” earthmovers, will go to market 
through a new dealer network Spatta 
is building around Ross’ old outlets. 
Adding this Ross equipment to his line, 
Spatta believes, will give it just the 











AUTOS 





SHOW BOATS 


Wuen Walter P. Chrysler introduced 
his first car (see cut) just thirty years 
ago, it was an instantaneous hit. But in 
recent years, ultra-conservative design- 
ing has lost Chrysler some public favor. 
While General Motors and Ford daz- 
zled popular taste with sweeping, heav- 
ily-chromed models, Chrysler, mindful 
of its 1936 flop with the Airflow, has 
concentrated mainly on more _ horse- 
power. As a result, Chrysler has lost 
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ground in Big Three auto sales, «nd 
this year its Plymouth may well be 
overtaken by Buick as the U.S.’ third- 
fastest selling car. Last month, Chrysler 
rolled out two futuristic models it hopes 
will point the way to a comeback: the 
racy, fiberglas-bodied Plymouth Bel- 
mont, and the sleek Dodge Firearrow 
sports roadster. Both were “idea” cars, 
will not go into production. Their radi- 
cal lines hinted at future efforts by 
Chrysler to catch up with popular 
tastes. But in its regular 1954 models, 
Chrysler merely rounded off the boxy 
angles of last year’s cars, made most of 
its changes under the hood. 





when will the regular models get a new look ? 
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World’s Largest Double Swing-Span Bridge. 
The George P. Coleman Memorial Bridge spans 
the deep, swift York River between historic York- 
town and Gloucester Point, Va. Two 500-foot 
swing-spans, each weighing 1,300 tons, pivot hori- 
zontally on piers 44 feet in diameter, swinging 
open sixaultaneously to provide a 45)-foot free- 
way that can accommodate the passage of even 
the largest vessel. This 3,750-foot-long bridge was 
fabricated and erected by U. S. Steel. 


Ready to Roll. Trains 

move faster today, they 

carry heavier loads, they 

cover longer distances. 

This puts a premium on 

durability and safety in the 

‘ wheels they roll on. U. S. 

Landing at Sea. when a fighter pilot lands his plane on a flat- Steel has been a leading 

top, one of his‘biggest problems is stopping the plane. To help manufacturer of wrought 

him, a hook attached near the plane’s tail engages one of the steel wheels for 47 years, 

galvanized wire cables, mounted on spring brackets, that stretch has helped to bring the art 

across the deck. The resiliency of the cable, plus the bracket of wheel-making to its 
action, helps the plane to stop promptly and safely. present high level. 


U N T E D STAT E § 5 T E E L Tis trade-mart is your guide te quaty sel 


For further information on any product mentioned in this advertisement, write United States Steel, 525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
AMERICAN BRIDGE - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE + COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL - CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL - GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING + NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY + TENNESSEE COAL & IRON + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY ~- Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 

UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES, INC. + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 4-290-B 
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right balance. “We'll have three man- 
ufacturing divisions: automotive driv- 
ing mechanisms, fork-lift and other 
materials handlers, and the new road- 
building and construction machinery. 
I'm counting on our experience with 
the driving components and our inte- 
grated manufacture to be the mainstay 
of the other two, It’s bound to keep us 
ahead of the game.” 

Spatta is positive there is a big boom 
ahead for earthmoving equipment and 
he is confident he can get his share 
with the “Michigan” line. Last year, 
this equipment accounted for $5 mil- 
lion of Ross’ total $15 million gross. 


Spatta wants a monthly production. ca- 
pacity of 600 earthmovers, and to get 
it he has plans for a new power shovel 
plant at Benton Harbor “on the con- 
tractor’s desk.” “I’m saying to my 
board, I hope to have a $30 million 
business there before long. Even if a 
bad depression comes—and it won’t— 
that field will keep on growing.” 

In jumping into the earthmoving 
equipment business, Spatta is bucking 
some big, competitors with expansion 
plans of their own. Among them: In- 
ternational Harvester, which recently 
purchased famed, old Frank G. Hough 
Co., General Motors, with its newly- 
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How does steel get to market? 


By ship and truck, plane and train, of course. But when the market is 
world-wide (as Armco’s is), it’s not surprising to find special steels 
and steel products delivered by oxcart, by burro, and even by camel. 


Key to Armco’s sales in more than 100 countries and territories 
around the globe is The Armco International Corporation. 


This wholly owned Armco subsidiary not only sells and distributes 
Armco Special-Purpose Steels in many growing foreign markets . . . 
it also fabricates diversified products in its own plants overseas. 


In the past year, new Armco Iniernational plants have been com- 
pleted and put in operation. These include a special tubing plant 
near Genoa, Italy, an electrode plant at Isando, near Johannesburg, 
South Africa, a drainage products plant in Barranquilla, Colombia. 


The years ahead promise still further growth for this important 
subsidiary which has enabled Armco to broaden its markets, as well 
as its products, for greater economic stability. 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


MIDDLETOWN, OHIO - THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 
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purchased Euclid line, Westinghouse 
Air Brake with the Le Tourmeau line, 
and that earthmover par excellance 
Caterpillar Tractor. 

In materials-handling industrial 
trucks, Clark itself is the big competi- 
tion. Yale & Towne, with $55 million 
gross from trucks (plus $35 million 
from hardware) lacks Clark’s full in- 
tegration, let alone its experience in 
building transmissions. So does third- 
ranked Towmotor Corporation. What 
both do have, admits Spatta, is an edge 
on the markets they're nearest to. Tow- 
motor, in Cleveland, commands the 
nation’s industrial heartland; Yale & 
Towne owns the East. “My boys have 
always hit me up to build nearer our 
markets; our freight charges are ter- 
rific. But I think that by continuing to 
make our plants more efficient, we can 
meet their costs. If we built all over, 
we would only add new ones.” In com- 
peting with Hysta Company, a smaller 
competitor solidly entrenched in the 
Far West, Spatta’s Los Angeles dealer 
was nevertheless able to ring up over 
$3 million in sales last year—three times 
the average Clark dealer’s gross. Clark 
advertising pounds home this integra- 
tion-over-proximity theme to customers 
with tom-tom regularity. “. . . For 
quality and economy, in a competitive 
system, you can’t beat the mass-pro- 
ducer...” 

If the recession comes, Spatta means 
to use it as the best salesman for his 
fork-lift trucks. Moreover, in a serious 
slump public works and road-building 
projects will create new demand for 
roads, will stimulate trucking, and his 
earthmovers. In turn, that will improve 
Clark’s automotive parts business. 
Given this enviable combination of de- 
pression-proof products, Spatta is sure 
Clark has nothing to fear, whatever the 
economic weather. 





ATOMIC POWER 





BIG STEP FORWARD 


Excerpt in the comic strips, atomic 
power for everyday use has seemed a 
distant dream. Last fortnight, RCA 
brought it a big step closer. It took the 
wraps off a‘ revolutionary new atomic 
battery that embodied an entirely new 
means of converting atomic energy di- 
rectly into electricity. Though research 
to put the new atomic battery to prac- 
tical use is hardly begun, it opened the 
hope of supplying “canned power”to 
the home at some future date, thus 
freeing Americans from dependence on 
existing systems of power distribution. 
Theoretically, it could be used as a self- 
contained source of electricity for each 
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piece of electrical equipment individ- 
ually, Proudly, RCA Chairman David 
Sarnoff saw the atomic battery as repre- 
senting “a major breakthrough toward 
that goal.” Thus this discovéry, said 
Sarnoff, “may prove to be as significant 
as Edison’s conversion of electricity into 
light.” 

In appearance, the battery was far 
from impressive. Consisting of a radio- 
active metal and a transistor, it was no 
bigger than a thimble and it produced 
only a millionth of a watt of electricity 
—just enough to create audible tones in 
an oscillator. 

But it provided atomic experts with 
plenty of ideas. Lewis Strauss, chair- 
man of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, saw its first usefulness in the 
field of communication. David Lilien- 
thal, former AEC chief and an indus- 
trial consultant to RCA, predicted that 
in years to come it would displace pres- 
ent utility systems’ power grids, except 
for servicing heavy industry. 





Pat etry 


RCA’S SARNOFF: 
he saw them as “atoms for peace” 


The radical new principle of the 
atomic battery is that it converts the 
radiations of the radioactive material 
into power directly. Until now, atomic 
engines, such as that used in the Navy's 
atomic-driven submarine Nautilus, have 
used an indirect method which employs 
the by-product heat from fissioned ma- 
terial as fuel to operate conventional 
boilers and generators to produce pow- 
er. The battery converts the radiations 
of the atom itself into power. Thus 
RCA’s battery promises to provide a 
small-size counterpart of the giant nu- 
clear reactors utility men are attempt- 
ing to design to produce electric power 
for peacetime uses. 

Proof that the revolutionary new 
atomic battery could perform useful 
work was provided by RCA’s Sarnoff. 
He hooked it up to a telegraph key, 
tapped out the message: “Atoms for 
peace.” Then he added: “Man is still 
the greatest miracle and the greatest 
problem on this earth.” 
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There’s a vital human element affecting a 
any product or process...the stability and 2. 
dependability of the men and women 

doing the job. In making plant location 

decisions, this may well be one of the most 

important elements to consider. 


West Penn Electric’s service area is par- 
ticularly blessed in this respect. For it 
offers dependable home-town folks that 
“*stay-put.”’ In the area’s many small and 
medium-size communities, people find 
the environment for pleasant, near-the- 
job, family living. There’s little tendency 
to migrate from town to town or from job 
to job, as is the case in many large manu- 
facturing centers. This pays off for em- 
ployers in the worker’s incentive to give 
a day’s work for a day’s pay. 


SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 
“7 Good Gusiness Reasons” 


describing advantages enjoyed by 
business and industry in the 

West Penn Electric service area. 
Consult us about your plant site 
problems, in confidence 

if you wish. Write or phone 


Area Development Department 
The West Penn Electric Company 
Room 913, 50 Broad Street 


Consider, too, the fact that in many parts New York 4, N. Y. 


: WH 4-3740 
of our service area the percentage of 
female employment is only about half the 
national average. This means a large, un- 
tapped labor reserve—available for light 


manufacturing or fabricating operations. 











M gahela Power Company . The Potomac Edison Company . 


West Penn Power Company 
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WHAT SECRET POWER 
DID THIS MAN POSSESS? 






Benjamin Franklin 


(A Rosicrucian ) 
WHY was this man great? How does 
anyone—man or woman—achieve great- 


ness? Is it not by mastery of the powers 
within ourselves? 


Know the mysterious world within you! 
Attune yourself to the wisdom of the 
ages! Grasp the inner — of your mind! 
Learn the secrets of a full and peaceful life! 
Benjamin Franklin—like many 
other learned and great men 
and women—was a Rosicru- 
cian. The Rosicrucians (NOT 
a religious organization) first 
came to America in 1694. To- 
day, headquarters of the Rosi- 
crucians send over seven mil- 
lion pieces of mail annually to 
alj parts of the world. Write 
for YOUR FREE COPY of 
“The Mastery of Life’-—TODAY. No obliga- 
tion. No salesmen. A non-profit organization. 
Address: Scribe. C.X.K. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SAN JOSE * (AMORC) « CALIFORNIA 
SEND THIS COUPON 


THIS BOOK 
FREE! 


r 
| Scribe | 
The ROSICRUCIANS (AMORC) 
| San Jose, California l 
{ Please send me the free book, The Mastery of Life, | 
| which | ak. I ae learn to use my facul- i 
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‘THE FUNDS 





SUBMITTED TO 
SHAREHOLDERS 


LasT YEAR was another good one for 
the funds. According to the National 
Association of Investment Companies, 
December 31 net assets of its 110 mu- 
tual members topped $4 billion for the 
first time. This, plus the $928 million 
assets’ of the 32 closed-end companies, 
put assets of all investment companies 
across the $5 billion mark. 

The mutuals showed a $215 million 
jump from the previous year while 
number of shareholders (before elim- 
inating duplications) increased from 
1,359,000 to 1,617,000. But last year, 
for the first time since 1947, sales failed 
to top the preceding year’s. Sales were 
$672 million vs. $783 million in 1952 
and $674 million in 1951. The NAIC 
was quick to point out: “net sales in 
1953 were higher than in any previous 
year except 1952.” They were $433 
million in 1953 and $586 million in 
1952. 

Much to fundmen’s sorrow, redemp- 
tions were up, too—$238 million last 
year against $196 million in 1952. But 
the 1953 figure hardly compared with 
1951’s $321 million and 1950's $280 
million. And, said NAIC executive 
secretary Sheffey: “repurchases tended 
to dry up as the market declined dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1953. At 
the low point in the market, redemp- 
tions were running at an annual rate of 
only 5% of total assets, indicating that 
mutual fund shareholders are not 
speculators and are not easily fright- 
ened.” Receiving little attention was 
the fact that total distributions slid a 
bit—$237 million from $242 million in 
1952. Dividends paid from income 
increased by $26 million while dis- 
tributions of capital gains were $31 
million less than in 1952. 

While total fund sales dropped from 
1952’s record, sales for some funds 
went way up. National Securities & 
Research Corp. said its 1953 gross 
amounted to $47.1 million, an $8.5 
million jump from 1952. Wellington 
Fund reported sales of $53.7 million, 
the biggest in the fund’s 25-year his- 
tory. One reason for the Wellington 
sales peak was more and bigger fidu- 
ciary, institutional and retirement fund 
purchases. But what vice- president A. 
J. Wilkins is proudest of was an “un- 
usually low rate in redemption of 
shares. Monthly liquidations, on the 
average, ran only 17.5% of sales, or 
well below the rate of the industry as 
a whole.” Saleswise, Dividend Shares 
gave no figures but let it be known 
that dollar volume of its shares were 
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the highest in the fund’s history (ex- 
ception: 1937). 

When it came to forecasting the 
1954 outlook, none were pessimistic, 
few were downright optimistic. Most 
prophecies belonged to the land of in- 
definiteness where such words as “nor- 
mal” and “adjustment” thrive. 

“There will be no recession in 1954.” 
That was the blunt statement of 
George Field, president of Renyx, 
Field & Co. (sponsors of Lexington 
Trust Fund). His reason: “the divi- 
dend increases on securities held in 
our funds.” As Field put it: “inasmuch 
as leaders of industry have seen fit to 
raise dividends, despite pessimistic talk 
by some economists and market ana- 
lysts, managements apparently do not 
share in the view that a_ business 
calamity is in the making.” 

Investors Diversified chairman Rob- 
ert W. Purcell expects the year to 
“witness a consolidation of the gains 
of recent years rather than a general 
recession in the economic life of the 
nation. . . . Our company’s studies in- 
dicate continued growth of individual 
and institutional investments in both 
fixed-return and fluctuating-return se- 
curities.” 

Selected American figures “1954 
should be a year of well-sustained 
after-tax earnings and dividends for the 
average corporation. It appears that 
we may be in the process of adjust- 
ment to something more like a ‘normal’ 
economy. So far, the adjustment 
which has been under way since last 
spring has been quite modest.” 

Dreyfus Fund ignored the economic 
treatises. In his annual report president 
Jack J. Dreyfus, Jr., got right down to 
what concerns shareholders individu- 
ally. He wrote of dividends, which are 
largely the reason shareholders read 
the reports. Said the Fund president: 
“As things stand now, it is likely that 
your Fund will produce much better 
dividends for you in the coming year.” 
During 1953 Dreyfus thought con- 
servatively, kept 50% of its assets in so- 
called defensive securities. Result: 
dividend shortage. Starting last De- 
cember, Fund common stock holdings 
were increased. ° 
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If you are looking for a gay send for our free, 
illustrated booklet titled Te the Author in Search of a 
Publisher. It tells how we on publish, promote and 
distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds of 
other writers. All subjects considered. New authors 
welcomed. Write today for Booklet F. It’s free. 

VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 st., N. Y. 1 
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NEW IDEAS 





Skaters’ dream 


A new, portable ice skating rink, 
weighing about 60 pounds with a di- 
ameter of 24 feet, quickly converts a 
backyard, garden or lawn into a safe 
ice skating site for the family. The rink 





takes only a few minutes to set up on 
reasonably level ground. With as little 
as 2 or 3 inches of water and cold 
weather, a smooth skating surface is 
obtained (Bilnor Corp., 300 Morgan 
Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y.). 


See-thru 


A new typewriter bail which elim- 
inates the blind spots in typing. Called 
the See-Thru bail, it is made of trans- 
parent plastic and is available for pica 
or elite type or without a scale. The 
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transparent bail allows the typist to see 
the work clearly as it is being typed 
without the necessity of lifting (Mar- 
oth-Kennedy Corp., 2 Oak Ridge St., 
Greenwich, Conn. ). 
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Continuous performance 


A new, portable device for the con- 
tinuous showing of 16mm _ movies. 
Completely self-contained and similar 
to a television set in appearance, it will 
repeat a film continuously for up to 
200 hours with no rewinding. Or, by 
means of an automatic stop at the end 
of the film, it may be set to run only 





once and repeated by pushing a but- 
ton. The unit, which is both projector 
and screen, will show up to 1600 feet 
of film on a 13 by 18-inch screen by 
projecting from behind the screen. 
(Triangle Continuous Daylight Motion 
Picture Projector Co., Skokie, IIl.). 


Steady Roller 


An all-steel automatic action safety 
step ladder has been introduced for 
nervous climbers. It may easily be 
rolled to any position, but as soon as 
a person steps on it the casters auto- 
matically disengage, make the ladder 
immovable. Rubber tipped legs “lock” 





to the floor, providing a firm, sure base. 
The ladder comes in two, three, four 
and six-step sizes, the latter two with 
hand rails (Precision Equipment Co., 
3714 N. Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 41, 
Ill.). 
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Get Set for a Lifetime 
of [eal Working Comfort 





For a small investment, you can turn your 
office into IDeal working quarters ...a 
place improved in efficiency and comfort! 


That investment is the purchase of new 
Indiana Desks for you and your office force. 
The investment is small because you can 
amortize it over your entire lifetime, never 
requiring a replacement for your ID desk. 


Indiana Desks are built of selected woods 
for utility, durability and attractiveness. You 


will be proud and happy to have them in 
your office. 


At your first opportunity, drop in and 
discuss this with your Indiana Desk Co. 
dealer. If you haven’t his name, write us. 


’ 


JASPER, 


INDIANA U.S.A. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Where are those products used and where 
are they built? Insight into these factors 
that create a reputation is the purpose of 
this new pocket size, 36 page book... 
@ copy is yours, upon written request to 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
BUCHANAN, MICHIGAN 


OTHER PLANTS: BENTON HARBOR e 
BATTLE CREEK and JACKSON, MICHIGAN 


Products of CLARK EQUIPMENT .ce 
TRANSMISSIONS © AXLES (Front and Rear) @ AXLE 
HOUSINGS e TRACTOR UNITS @ FORK TRUCKS AND 
TOWING TRACTORS e ROSS CARRIERS ¢ POWRWORKER 
HAND TRUCKS © POWER SHOVELS e ELECTRIC STEEL 
CASTINGS @ GEARS AND FORGINGS 
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Announcing... 


Now Brought fo You in MOODY’S 


We are proud to bring to your attention the NEW investment 
aids being employed in the weekly issues of Moopy’s STock 
SURVEY, effective immediately. 


These new aids are designed to give you the investment in- 
formation you want, in a manner that is (a) easy to under- 
stand, (b) easy to apply to your individual investment objectives. 


A two-year period of intensive study and research furnished 
the basis for these changes. We discovered, from a survey con- 
ducted for us by an independent fact-finding research organiza- 
tion, the answers to two fundamental questions: (1) What type 
of investment information and guidance can best serve your 
needs as an investor? (2) How do you prefer to have this data 
presented to you? 


Now, Moopy’s Stock Survey in its NEW form reflects the 
answers to these expressed needs and desires. Here are a few of 
the outstanding new features: 


1. MOODY’S “RANKING SCORES” ON INDIVIDUAL STOCKS. This is a si.nple, 
clear and precise yardstick by which you are able to compare one stock 
with another, based on their: 


(a) Long-Term Price Performance 
(b) Recent Market Performance Record 
(c) Long-Term Dividend Stability Record 


A numerical “Ranking Score” shows you at a glance the current status 
of each of the stocks analyzed or listed in each week’s issue of Moopy’s 
Stock Survey. You can instantly compare the past record of Stock 
“A” against Stock “B” with respect to long-term growth . or on the 
basis of reliability of past dividend payments. Also, you can readily see 
how the recent market behavior of each stock analyzed in the Survey 
compares with the over-all Moody’s 125 Industrials Stock Average. More- 
over, a Basic Supplementary Bulletin gives you an initial listing of the 
“Ranking Scores” of 325 widely-held common stocks—arranged both 
alphabetically and by order of ranking. 


2. ADVICE FOR ACTION. You get brief, clear summaries—on a single page of 
the Stock Survey—stating Moody’s “recommendations for action” regard- 
ing each of the stocks analyzed in each week’s issue. 


3. STOCK BRIEFS. A new weekly page gives you concise interpretations of 
“what the news means” in relation to stocks discussed in recent issues of 
the Survey. Earnings, corporate and political news, plans for new financing 
or for new products, unusual market movements—these and other impor- 
tant events are interpreted in the light of their effect upon your investments. 


FAST-READING ANALYSES OF INDIVIDUAL STOCKS. Without financial jar- 
gon, these analyses tell you the latest facts about a particular stock .. . 
give you quick details of the stock’s financial record . . . summarize the 
stock’s outlook for near-term and long-term investment. 


The new investment aids described above are a significant step forward, which 
we believe will make Moopy’s Stock Survey of even 
greater practical value than ever before in its 45 years of 
publication. 
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A SIGNIFICANT STEP FORWARD 
IN THE PRESENTATION OF 
INVESTMENT HELP AND ADVICE 


New, Easy-to-Grasp Method of Furnishing Information and Guidance on Common Stocks 
—Designed to Meet TODAY'S INVESTMENT NEEDS, as Revealed in Nation-Wide Study. 


STOCK SURVEY 





In addition to these new treatments, the 

Stock Survey will continue to provide: 
INDUSTRY ANALYSES—Sales and earn- 
ings prospects of important industries, with 
specific stock recommendations. 
“BUYLISTS”—Recommended _ stocks, to 
help you fill in your portfolio according to 
the program you are working on—growth, 
liberal income, or secure but steady income. 
MARKET AND BUSINESS OUTLOOK— 
Moody’s analysis of the business and com- 
modity situation .. . and other timely invest- 
ment subjects. You get clear, concise com- 
ments on what to expect as a result of recent 
developments, and how to act upon them. 
STOCK POLICY—Weekly guidance on what 
to do to arrange your holdings in conformity 
with current market risks and opportunities. 
BUSINESS AND MARKET TREND IN- 
DICATORS—Weekly indexes of common 
stock prices and yields, commodity prices, 
and business trends. 
SPECIAL LISTS OF STOCKS—Depression- 
resistant issues . . . stocks favored by pro- 
posals to reduce dividend taxation . . . atom- 
ic energy stocks—and other stock lists of 
timely interest and importance. 

THIS ANNOUNCEMENT can give you but a 
glimpse of the attractiveness and worth of 
MOODY’S STOCK SURVEY. To help you judge 
for yourself how much value it holds for 
you, we invite you to accept the next 5 
weekly issues on a get-acquainted basis, at 
the special “‘guest-subscription” rate of $5. 


Here are some of the noteworthy invest- 
ment aids scheduled to appear in the next 5 
weekly issues: MAJOR STUDY OF ELECTRIC 
POWER STOCKS (which outperformed both 
rails and industrials in 1953) . . . ANALYSIS 
OF RADIO & TV STOCKS . . . THE MARKET 
EFFECTS OF PROPOSED FEDERAL LEGISLA- 
TION .. . STOCKS SUITABLE UNDER THE NEW 
NYSE INSTALLMENT PLAN . . . ANALYSES OF 
35 INDIVIDUAL STOCKS including: STANDARD 
OIL OF INDIANA, STANDARD OIL OF NEW 
JERSEY, PARKE DAVIS, CHRYSLER, A&P, ZE- 
NITH, OWENS-ILLINOIS, AIR REDUCTION, 
FIRESTONE—and 26 others. 


Simply fill in the coupon below and return 
it today to enter your “guest subscription.” 


! Moody’s Investors Service F-215 


. 65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Moopy'’s INVESTORS SERVICE | Please send me the next 5 weekly issues of MOODY'S STOC 


j SURVEY at the special “guest-subscription” rate of $5, for whic 
payment is enclosed. 


Investment Advisors since 1909 
65 Broapway, NEw York 6, N. Y. 
105 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
606 South Hill Street, Los Angeles 14 
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1948 1949 1950 





THE FORBES INDEX 


Solid line is computed monthly, gives equal 
weight to five factors: 





1. How much are we producing? (FRB 
production index) 

2. How many people are working? (BLS 
non-agricultural employment) 

3. How intensively are we working? (BLS 
average weekly hours in manufacture) 

4 Are people spending or saving? (FRB 
department store sales) 

5. How much money is circulating? (FRB 
bank debits, 141 key centers) 

Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for value of 

the dollar (1947-49=100), factors 1, 4 


and 5 for seasonal variation. 


Dotted line is an 8-day estimate based on 
tentative figures for five components, all 
of which are subject to later revision.* 


FORECAST 





1951 


1952 


1953 


by B. C. FORBES 





Britain’s new political star; Churchill’s health deteriorates 


LEAVING BRITAIN.—A bright new star 
has risen in Britain’s political firma- 
ment: Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Richard Austen Butler, affectionately 
called by his myriads of admirers 
“Rab,” his initials. His masterly man- 
agement of the budget has won the 
admiration of almost all classes. He has 
persistently reduced rationing, prom- 
ised its complete elimination within a 
few months. His handling of Britain’s 
complicated, burdensome tax exactions 
has elicited more commendation than 
condemnation—not a mean feat. 

While the universal assumption is 
that Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, Anthony Eden, will take the Par- 
liament helm when aging Prime Min- 
ister Churchill retires, the general 
expectation is that Mr. Butler will 
heavily share the shaping of the na- 
tion’s policies, programs. Indeed, there 


is some talk that Mr. Eden’s health may 
cause him to step aside; and, in that 
case, Mr. Butler is marked as the next 
captain of 10 Downing Street. 


Churchill’s Reign Ending? 


From persons close to the Prime Min- 
ister come reports that his health has 
deteriorated gravely in recent months, 
that he has developed pronounced 
symptoms of ailing and old age. 

Intrepid warrior as he always has 
been, he fiercely resents intimations 
that he is no longer fit to discharge all 
the heavy burdens of his office. That is 
natural. Nevertheless, many of his best 
friends, most hearty admirers, are re- 
luctantly concluding that the time is 
nearing when, in the best interests of 
the commonwealth, he should grace- 
fully step aside. 

When this day comes, the British 
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people will want him to be accorded 
the very highest honor bestowable by 
the British monarch, whose admiration 
for her foremost statesman is well 
known. My own guess is that Sir Win- 
ston may elect to accept a Dukedom, 
following the precedent of his ancestor, 
the Duke of Marlborough. 

That Winston Churchill is today the 
world’s most eminent statesman, even 
the world’s foremost citizen, is widely 
acknowledged. His elimination from 
the top echelon conferences of the 
world’s principal Powers would be 
everywhere lamented, would leave the 
world poorer in statesmanship, in sta- 
bility, in leadership. 


State Socialism Flops 


Americans, millions of whom in the 
last two decades have favored the en- 
croachment here of State Socialism, 
should be interested in how nationaliza- 
tion has worked out in Britain. 

Briefly: badly. 

[See page 13] 





*Final figures for the five components (1947-49 = 100) 








Dec Jan. ’53 Feb. Mar. April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
Production ........... 127 128.1 129.2 130.3 130.8 130.3 130.3 125.9 127.6 125.4 124.9 130.0 128.0 
Employment ......... 112.0 108.4 108.4 109.0 111.7 112.1 113.0 112.6 113.0 113.5 113.5 112.8 113.5 
EE A 104.8 103.0 102.8 103.2 102.3 101.8 102.0 101.3 101.5 101.5 101.0 100.3 100.5 
hae AR tac 110.4 106.1 106.1 108.0 102.3 109.8 109.0 107.3 106.3 100.6 104.3 106.1 107.1 
Bank Debits ......... 137.3 132.2 135.8 135.3 140.0 136.1 138.9 142.5 131.2 137.3 122.4 136.5 138.0 
February 15, 1954 31 
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Anniversary 


INVESTOR’S ENVELOPE 


Containing Vital Investment Aids 

Take the guesswork out of tomor- 

row’s investment moves! Babson’s 

Special Anniversary Investor’s En- 

velope will help you strengthen your 

investment position, Use it profitably 

NOW—as a reliable guide to profit, 

appreciation with safety in '54! You'll 

have invaluable investment informa- 

tion at your fingertips . . . including 

these timely and vital features: 

@ 6 Stocks for Income 

@ 6 Stocks for Capital Gain 

@ 2 Low-Priced Stocks for 
Speculation 

@ 6 Growth Stocks 

@ 50 Stocks Babson's Says SELL 

@ 1954 Budget for Family Income 

@ $20,000 Investment Portfolio as 
Recommended By Babson's 

@ Timely Confidential Babson 
Bulletin Discussing Preferred 
Stocks and Tax Cuts 


MAIL COUPON NOW! 


Worth many times its cost, this Spe- 
cial Introductory Offer is being made 
to acquaint investors with Babson’s 
Reports. Now in its 50th year — 
Babson’s has faithfully served and 
protected investors through major 
market ups and downs! Demand for 
this Anniversary Package will be 
heavy—ACT NOW! 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR PROMPTNESS 
—Unusual Value in a Low-Priced 
Growth Stock will be included with 
your Investor's Envelope FREE as a 
BONUS for ACTING NOW! Mail 
Coupon Today with only $2 for this 
vital aid to investment success. 

poor o ee 
| BABSON'S REPORTS |! 
| Dept. F-2 Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. | 

Send me at once, id, 

I Anniversa Bae ny ae Fag ym | 
| clude the cial Offer ‘‘Unusual Value 


in a Low-Priced Growth Stock.’’ $2 | 
| is enclosed. | 


| Name 
| Ce ee Se ee | 











HOW T0 
IMPROVE YOUR POSITION 
IN THESE COMMODITIES 


CORN SOY BEANS 
FLAX COFFEE 
WHEAT EGGS 


To help you make decisions in your speculative 
position in these commodities, regardless of the 
market trends. Commodity Trend Service offers 
you weekly bulletins containing sound market 
information plus on-the-spot telegrams as the 
situation requires. Send $2.00 for the current 
bulletins on these commodities. 


COMMODITY TREND SERVICE 


30 Church Street New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone: REetor 2-7330 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 








by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


More low-priced stocks 


In my previous article I called atten- 
tion to several low-priced stocks which 
I considered attractive. I mention some 
additional ones herewith. 

ABC Vending operates concessions 
in movies, drive-ins, airports, sports 
arenas, industrial plants, etc. Merchan- 
dise, sold largely manually, but also 
by vending machines, consists of ice 
cream, beverages, cigarettes, papers, 
popcorn, etc. Growth has been dy- 
namic, with sales having risen from 
$24.8 million in 1947, to an estimated 
$46.5 million last year. Management is 
capable. Capitalization consists of $1.5 
million in funded debt, and 941,740 
shares of common stock. Earnings have 
averaged $1.38 a share during the last 
seven years. Last year’s earnings are 
estimated at around $1.45 a share. Re- 
cent price 10%; current annual divi- 
dend 60 cents. Range since 1947, 
10%—7. 

American Pulley is an old, highly 
regarded Philadelphia company, hav- 
ing been incorporated in 1895. The 
company manufactures power trans- 
mission equipment and drives, speed- 
reduction units, materials-handling 
equipment, reels, spools, and pressed 
metal specialties. Capitalization is very 
small, consisting of only 83,000 shares, 
of which more than 5,000 shares are 
held in the company’s treasury. Earn- 
ings have been steady for many years, 
with working capital and reserve cash 
amounting to around $21 a share at the 
end of the last fiscal year, Sept. 30, 
1953. Book value was $31. A dividend 
of not less than $1.20 has been paid 
since 1947, At its present price of 15 
(traded over-the-counter), the yield is 
8%. I believe this is an attractive stock, 
providing an excellent yield, and with 
a possibility of a dividend increase in 
future years. It seems to me that this 
stock should sell above 20. 

Anchor Post Products, Inc. (Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange), in addition to 
its well-known line of wire fence prod- 
ucts, also manufactures a complete line 
of both oil and gas fired forced air 
heating units under the brand name of 
“Fluid Heat.” This name is also used 
on special space-heaters for buses, 
boats, and military equipment. In the 
last five years, sales have doubled to 
a total of $15.2 million in 1952, and 
for the first seven months of 1953 
amounted to almost $10 million. There 
are only a small number of shares out- 
standing, less than 300,000. Earnings 
during 1950, 1951 and 1952 averaged 
$2.27 a share. For the first seven 
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months of 1953, 
they amounted to 
$1.17 a share. 
Working capital is 
about $10 a share. 
The stock appears 
attractive at its re- 
cent price of 7%. 
Range since 1949, 
10—4%. 

Brunswick - Balke - Collender is the 
world’s largest manufacturer of billiard 
tables, bowling alleys, and allied equip- 
ment. In addition, during the last year, 
the company has gone into the man- 
ufacturing of school furniture, and 
gymnasium equipment, which should 
add importantly to the company’s sales. 
The dividend was recently reduced to 
a quarterly payment of 12%c. During 
the first three quarters of 1953, sales 
were 21 per cent greater than those of 
the previous year. At present, working 
capital is double the price of the stock, 
now around 14%. The reduction of the 
heavy initial expenses of the school 
equipment line, now in production, 
should produce better earnings this 
year. 

Bucyrus Erie is a leading manufac- 
turer of excavating and road-building 
equipment. While the immediate de- 
mand for the commercial size machines 
has dropped, there continues to be a 
great demand for the very large ma- 
chines used in coal stripping opera- 
tions. The continued program for the 
construction of new freeways and toll 
turnpikes would appear to assure the 
company of a good demand for its 
products. Earnings for 1953 are esti- 
mated to be about $3.25 per share, 
slightly ahead of the previous year. 
Relief from excess profits tax should 
keep 1954 earnings near the same 
level. Working capital of around $20 a 
share is not much below the present 
price of the stock, 23. 

Cerro de Pasco has become princi- 
pally a producer of lead and zinc, 
though its output also includes sizable 
quantities of copper, silver, and gold. 
Its properties and refineries are located 
in Peru. Sharp declines in the prices 
for lead and zinc have reduced the 
company’s income and dividends. The 
price of the stock, now around 22, has 
declined from a 1952 high of 58, and 
appears to have discounted the slump 
in metal prices. Capital expenditures 
on zinc development in the past two 
years have totaled nearly $23 million, 
which should be reflected in future 
earnings through improved mining and 
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processing facilities. The company’s 
financial position is good. At the end 
of 1952, net working capital amounted 
to $24 million. There are 1,300,000 
shares outstanding. Book value is over 
$80 a share. In 1953, dividends 
amounted to $1 a share, plus 5% in 
stock. A large interest in this company 
is now held by the American Smelting 
and Refining Company; this is an im- 
portant factor. 

Pacific Mills is one of the largest 
manufacturers of textiles. Dollar sales 
of cottons, about 45 per cent of the 
company’s income, were at an all-time 
high, while sales in the worsted divi- 
sion were off during the first half of 
1953. Earnings for 1953 are expected 
to show a sizable increase over the 
previous year’s $2.11 per share. A divi- 
dend of $1.40 was paid last year. 
Working capital is around $36 per 
share. With indications of some recov- 
ery in the cotton textile business, and 
the development in the company’s 
worsted division of new methods for 
the use of synthetic fibres, speculative 
purchases at the present price of about 
24 should prove profitable, and with- 
out too much risk. 

Ultrasonic Corp. is engaged in the 
design, development and manufacture 
of automatic control equipment, sonic 
equipment and electrical control equip- 
ment. During 1953, the company ac- 
quired Ultra-Mechanisms, Inc., which 
is developing a new type of jet air- 
conditioner which might have tremen- 
dous possibilities in the residential and 
industrial fields. Management expects 
the new system, which has no moving 
parts and is lighter, smaller, and much 
simpler than anything currently on the 
market, to be mass produced some time 
during 1954. Sales in 1953 of $5.1 mil- 
lion, were more than twice those of 
the previous year. Sales only two years 
ago, in 1951, were $680,000. Unfilled 
orders at the end of September, 1953, 
totaled $10.5 million, compared witb 
$5.5 million a year earlier, Earnings 
were 91c a share last year. There is no 
dividend. Capitalization is small, con- 
sisting of but 280,204 shares of com- 
mon stock. Present price around 14% 
(over-the-counter). Range since 1950, 
21-8. 

Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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We factually measure the effect of 


TURING POWER = SELLING PRESSURE 


The forces controlling trends! 


Send $1 for latest Report F 
covering present situation 


LOWRY’S REPORTS, Inc. 


Established 1938 
250 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Announcing United Special Report on 


315 STOCKS 


that have uct missed 


a Dividend in 25 Years 


ITED’S Annual Report covering stocks on leading 
Exchanges and over the counter that have paid dividends 
without a break for 25 to 170 years is just off the press. These 
dependable dividend-payers include 115 stocks that have paid 
regularly for more than 50 years; 17 for over 100 years. Many 
of these sound issues yield 6% to 8%. 


Which of These Stocks Best For You? 
Check These Staff Selections 


To help you make selections, our Staff singles out these four 
popular groups as having special attraction today. 





10 Stocks in line for dividend increases in 1954 
10 Deflated Stocks, 20% to 30% below recent highs 
10 Stocks favored by banks, investment trusts and colleges 
10 Growth Stocks offering rich rewards to patient investors 
Send only $1 for your copy of this 315-Stock Report. In addition we 
will send you without extra charge the next 4 weekly United Invest- 
ment Reports. (This offer open to new readers only.) 


~—-——-— FILL OUT COUPON AND MAIL TODAY WITH ONLY $1 -——— 
; BY AIRMAIL $1.25 [ | FM-53 
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UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 


Serving more business men and investors than any other advisory service. 























ARE YOU HOLDING THESE 
LOW-PRICED STOCKS? 


A.B.C. Vending Columbia Pictures New York Central 
Affiliated Gas Equip. Curtiss-Wright North. States Power 
Ashland Oil & Ref. Emerson Radio Panhandle Oil 
Calgary & Edmonton Fairchild Engr. & Air. Pepsi-Cola 


Celanese Corp. Flying Tiger Line United Merch. & Mfrs. 
Claude Neon Merrill Petrol. Van Norman Co. 


Get our Comment & Buy, Hold, Switch, Sell advice on these 18 stocks. based on consensus of 
40 leading advisory services. 


ALSO THE EXPERTS’ FAVORITE 


This popular stock is gaining more in “Buy” ratings than other favorites of the analysts. Our 
concise report on all these 19 stocks is yours for only $] with FREE 4 weeks’ trial subscription 
to the complete DUVAL’S INV ESTMENT CONSENSUS service including DuVal’s Growth 


Stocks, Little Blue Chips, Low-Priced Speculations and all special reports. 
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DUVAL’S CONSENSUS, INC. 
Dept. X-141, 41-43 Crescent St., Long Island City 1, N. Y. 


I enclose $1 (Air Mail $1.25) for Report on above stocks with FREE 4 weeks’ subscription 
to the complete DUVAL’S INVESTMENT CONSENSUS service. New subscribers only. 
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What To Do About 


INVESTMENTS 
in This Slump 


If you are worried about your invest- 
ments; if you are skeptical of govern- 
ment’s ability to cope with falling pro- 
duction and increasing unemployment, 
we have a capital-preserving program 
for you. You should learn: 


1. Why tax-exempt municipal 
bonds are safe and should 
rise in price; 


2. Why cyclically sensitive 
stocks should be sold; 


3. Which “defensive” stocks 
should increase dividends. 


The Investograph organization doubts 
that government can do more than 
cushion recession and believes most stocks 
are poised for major decline. For an 
appropriate, specific program and con- 
tinuous supervision of recommended is- 
sues, send $10.00 (regular $18.00) for 
a 3-months trial subscription to the 8- 
page Investograph Weekly Investment 
Letter. 


INVESTOGRAPHS 


Dept. 4-A, 3! Gibbs Street 
Rochester 4, New York 
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MARKET COMMENT 


By LUCIEN O. HOOPER 
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FORECAST 
STOCKS- COMMODITIES 


CHARTS gi 
SPECIAL 100:. ~ 


INTRODUCTORY — 


sy 4 " ed Stock or Commodity Letters 
only 

FREE 1953 Stock, Grain or Cotton Fore- 
cast to all trial subscribers. Act now! 


W.D. GAN N Research, Inc. 


JOSEPH L. LEDERER, President 
Box 656, Scarsdale, New York 
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THE TAYLOR 
TRADING TECHNIQUE 


By Georce D. TAYLOR 

Contains (3) Methods, for commodity-grain-stock 
traders. For daily active trading, with the only 
“‘Automatic Tape Reader’”—The 3-Day Method 
—and The Basic Method for Trend Trading in 
stocks. Not an advisory service or charting 
system. 

Send for a descriptive folder. 

LILLY PUBLISHING CO. 

Dept. F-4 Box 7265 Station G 








P. O. 
Los Angeles 37, California 
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For Investors 


490 Stocks Rated 
46 Industry Groups 


ranked every week according to relative market 
strength. 
Next 3 ar | reports free to new inquirers. 
sk for Report F-123 
AMERICAN INVESTORS SERVICE 
Larchmont, N. Y 
2OOO-6-66664-6-66644666 660666664 





Slips ’twixt the cup and the lip 


RisinG stock prices recently have been 
inspired almost entirely by the prospect 
for tax relief. Easing of the so-called 
“double taxation” on gains levies would 
be the best news in years for common 
stock investors. 

But these much-desired changes are 
not yet enacted into law. They must be 
approved by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee as well as by the House Ways 
and Means Committee. They must be 
enacted by the full House and the full 
Senate. They must go through the Joint 
Conference, and, finally, the President 
must sign the Bill to make it law. 

All this means inevitable delays, 
much compromising, possible changes 
in detail and probably (to “old man 
Stock Market”) periods of reduced 
emotional ecstasy about tax relief. Do 
not assume, therefore, that “tax stim- 
ulation” can keep the market rising at 
the recent rate without interruptions 
and resting periods. There may be slips, 
or threats of slips, *twixt the cup and 
the lip. 

Do not misunderstand me. I think 
tax relief for investors is bound to 
come—and that it is the big bullish in- 
fluence of the first half year. What is 
said above merely concerns the ebb 
and flow of hope about it—the passing 
psychology which determines the tone, 
rather than the goal, of price move- 
ments. 

The more I talk with those who 
make jet engines, design chemical 
plants and study atomic equipment, 


and with mechani- 
cal engineers and 
metallurgists, t he 
more impressed I 
am by the urgent 
need for metals 
and alloys capable 
of resisting fantas- 
tically high temperatures. Our engi- 
neers may have passed the atomic bar- 
rier and the sonic barrier, but there still 
is a “temperature barrier.” What com- 
panies are trying to find heat-resisting 
metals? Those which succeed ought to 
be “growth” companies of the first 
magnitude. 

I would suggest that Thompson 
Products may be the most outstanding. 
Selling around 55, paying $2, earning 
around $7, this stock still looks attrac- 
tive. The management is long on both 
imagination and accomplishment. Prin- 
cipal business: hard-to-fabricate parts. 
A field of leadership: powdered metal- 
lurgy. Position in jet engine parts: 
“strategic.” Watch Thompson Products 
grow. 

It is my opinion that Western Pacific 
and Southern Railway will be two of 
the best rails to own this year for cap- 
ital gains. 

Many Chemical companies appear to 
be facing lower earnings over the near- 
term because of price-cutting. Much 
new chemical plant has been coming 
into production at a time when indus- 
trial demand is receding rather than 
increasing, resulting in more competi- 
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tion than has been witnessed in chem- 
icals for years. I’m not keen about sell- 
ing chemical shares, especially where 
big capital gains penalties are involved, 
but, in making new purchases, would 
prefer the Drugs, such as Parke, Davis, 
Bristol-Myers and Pfizer. Parke, Davis 
and Bristol-Myers now would appear 
well liquidated. 

On my recent 7,000-mile trips 
around the country, I have been im- 
pressed with the caution expressed by 
businessmen and investors. It seems to 
me, more than ever, that there is no 
surprise element in the business reces- 
sion so long as it stays in the 5%-10% 
range. Indeed, the probable “surprise” 
will come when business goes off less 
than 5% (gross national product) rather 
than more than 5%. 

U. S. Steel common at around 40-41 
still looks cheap to me on the basis of 
earnings probabilities this year, divi- 
dend return and assets per dollar of 
price. I’m.guessing that the stock will 
be a good one to own in the second 
half year. 

Without predicting anything about 
their probable price performance over 
the near-term, the following stocks 
seem to me to offer better than average 
value: Amerada, Pure Oil, Skelly Oil, 
Pullman, Yale & Towne, United Fruit 
(seems to have bottomed out in the 44- 
48 area), Caterpillar Tractor, Thomp- 
son Products, U. S. Steel, Southern 
Railway, Western Pacific, Western Nat- 
ural Gas, Todd Shipyards (“worth more 
dead than alive,” but you may have to 
be very patient), Cincinnati Milling 
Machine, Commonwealth Edison and 
Utah Power & Light. 

If contemplating the purchase of 
Chrysler, 1 would suggest you wait a 
while. Nothing should be lost, and 
something could be gained by delay. 


Advance release by air mail of this regular 
article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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BUY — HOLD — SELL? 


Dist Corp-Seagrams Canad Pac Ry Boeing 
Otis Elevator Monsanto Ch Cont Oil 


St Joseph Lead Int Hydro El Reo Motors 
And Prichard Oil Phila Elect Swift & Co 

Add Multigraph Sheraton Mesabi Iron 
Brooklyn Un Gas Cities Serv Royalite Oil 


Libby, McNeil & L Zenith Radio Texas Co 
Penn Dixie Cem 20th Cent Fox Am Cyanamid 
Gen Prec Equip Armstrong Cork Blaw Knox 
Lehigh Port Cem Eurcka Wms Nat Lead 


To acquaint you with our service, you may receive 
a graphic analysis of the above stocks and many 
additional issues. Send $1 to cover costs for series 
F-2. Or send $5 with this ad for series F-2 and 
four-week Trial Subscription, including unique 
MARKET X-RAY GRAPHS, plus Stock Guide 
rating 425 active issues, plus Booklet “A New 
Look Inside the Market.’’ New inquirers only. 


MARKET ACTION, inc. 


P. ©. Box 986, G.P.O., New York 1, N. Y. 
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of Wall Street experience. 


Consolidated ! 





mining stock mentioned above. 


NAME 
(Print) 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


URANIUM 


Powers THE “NAUTILUS” 


The basic raw material which will someday permit atomic- 
powered submarines to circle the globe without refueling is 


URANIUM! 


Billions of dollars are going to be spent to develop more uses 
for Uranium — that’s why we believe the common stock of 


CONSOLIDATED URANIUM MINES 


is the most attractive speculation we have seen in our 20 years 


If you have money that you can afford to put away for the long 
pull — for growth and profit possibilities — then we say buy 


Currently around 75 cents per share 


Matt Coupon For DETAILS OF THIS 
CoMPANY’s GROWTH AND PRODUCTION RECORD 


TELLIER & Co. rs 
ESTABLIS'IED 1931 

1 Exchange PI., Jersey City 2, N. J. 
Free telephone from N. Y. City: Digby 4-4500 


GENTLEMEN: Without obligation, please send me the latest information about the Uranium 


DElaware 3-3801 
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BEAR MARKETS 


When the market falls, many common stock 
warrants go down to very low prices. For 
example, a $50,000 investment in Colorado 
Fuel Warrants in 1948 was worth only 
$1,000 just two years later. Warrants also 
afford the greatest potential appreciation 
on a rebound. Example: In one market 
cycle a $500 investment in Tri-Continental 
warrants appreciated to $85,000. You should 
read THE SPECULATIVE MERITS OF COM- 
MON STOCK WARRANTS by Sidney Fried, 
for the full story of warrants, accompanied 
by a list of 50 common stock warrants you 
should know about. For your copy send $2 
to R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-1, 220 Fifth 
Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 
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“How to Stay in the 
Money-Making Minority” 


This booklet tells why and how a wise 
minority of investors are consistently 
making money in the stock market. 
Sixteen pages, illustrated with charts, 
fully explain proven methods based on 
definite trends. 


PAUL DYSART 
Stock Market Analyst 


Louisville 7, Kentucky 
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UNDER- 
VALUED 


212 Common Stocks 
Off 40% to 83% 
From 1946-1953 Highs 


Even though the Dow-Jones Industrial 
Stock Average is very near its highest 
point in 23 years, several hundred 
stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
are selling 40% to 83% BELOW their 
1946-53 highs. FINANCIAL WORLD 
has prepared a list of 212 such issues. 


Of this group 68 are off 40 to 49%; 
65 are off 50 to 59%; 53 are off 60 to 
69%; 26 are off 70 to 83%... . All 
but 10 of these 212 stocks are priced 
under 40, with 138 in the 10 to 19 price 
range, and 46 selling at 20 to 29... 
83 of the 212 issues are given an INDE- 
PENDENT RATING of “B,” “B+,” or 
“A” by Financial World INDEPEN- 
DENT APPRAISALS. 


GET REPORTS AND 
EXPERT RATINGS ON 


1970 STOCKS 


With $2 Trial Subscription 


Return “ad” with $2 for next five 
weekly copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
and receive also our valuable 64-page 
“INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of 
Listed Stocks.” Besides condensed re- 
ports on 1,970 stocks, this monthly 
pocket stock guide gives our indepen- 
dent RATING on each stock so you can 
reach wiser decisions as to new pur- 
chases and whether to dispose of any 
stocks you now own. 


If you accept above Trial Offer at once 
you will also receive “212 STOCKS OFF 40% 
to 88% FROM 1946-1953 HIGHS”; “78 Com- 
mon Stocks to Earn More in 1954”; “ 
Dividends Every Month from Well-Planned 
Portfolio”; “104 Aristocrats of the Stock 
List,” representing companies that never 
showed a deficit since incorporation, and 
never missed a dividend in 25 to 101 years: 
and “How TO APPRAISE INVESTMENT 
VALUE OF YOUR STOCKS.” 


Or, return “ad” with $20 for yearly sub- 
scription ($11 for six months) for complete 
4-PART Investment Service, including Latest 
(39th) Revised $5 Annual “STOCK FACTO- 
GRAPH” Manual. All Your Money Back in 
30 Days if not satisfied. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51 Years of Service to Investors 


86-FB Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


WHERE FROM HERE? 


“HOW TO MAKE MONEY 


DECLINING MARKET” 
30 Topics 
THIRD PRINTING - 80-page book - $1.00 
MARK WEAVER, Dept. A-2, BOX 1130 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 





M. I. P. 


A FEW YEARS ago the Brookings Institu- 
tion was asked to make a study of stock 
ownership in the United States. It came 
up with the estimate that there are 
about 6,500,000 stockholders in this 
country. Although this is an impressive 
total and reveals a far broader owner- 
ship of corporate enterprises by indi- 
viduals than exists anywhere else in the 
world, the figure of 6,500,000 fell far 
short of previous estimates which had 
been around 10,000,000 or more. The 
Brookings study also showed that many 
people who are financially able to do 
so have never invested their savings 
and surplus funds in stocks, but con- 
fined themselves to savings institutions, 
bonds, real estate, etc. Since corporate 
stocks are a vital financial basis of our 
American free enterprise system, it was 
widely felt that the broadest possible 
ownership of equity securities was 
most desirable from the social, eco- 
nomic and political points of view. 

Under the leadership of its presi- 
dent, Keith Funston, the New York 
Stock Exchange, whose function it is 
to provide a market for securities, has 
come up with a plan designed to facili- 
tate the purchase of common stocks for 
the great many people with compara- 
tively limited means. The Monthly In- 
vestment Plan (M.I.P.) makes it pos- 
sible to buy almost any stock on the 
New York Stock Exchange with peri- 
odic payments of as little as $40 every 
three months or as much as $999 every 
month. The plan went into effect last 
month, and every broker who is a 
Member of the New York Stock Ex- 
change can give all the detailed in- 
formation. 

M.L.P. got a mixed reception in Wall 
Street. A good many leading brokerage 
firms are most enthusiastic about it. 
They think it is the greatest thing that 
happened to the Street in a long time 
and predict that within a few years 
hundreds of thousands of people who 
otherwise would never have thought of 
becoming stock investors will be on the 
stockholders’ roster of American indus- 
try. They see in M.I.P. a tremendous 
potential for the revival of interest in 
the securities markets, and on a sound 
and healthy basis in contrast to the 
shoestring speculation of the ‘twenties. 

Other brokers not only do not share 
this optimism, but are frankly critical. 
They believe that M.I.P. will never 
amount to much for two reasons: (1) 
there is very little money in it for the 
customers’ man, and therefore little in- 
centive to sell it, unless it is done on a 
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mass volume basis; 
and (2) it won't 
attain mass volume 
because it is too 
expensive for the 
small investor. 
They point out 
that under M.LP. 
it costs a total of $132.50 in commis- 
sions and odd lot differential to accu- 
mulate 100 shares of a stock selling at 
$20 a share ($100 a month for twenty 
months), whereas it would cost only 
$25 in commission if the investor buys 
a full 100 share lot. This investor would 
be much better off to save up $1,000 in 
his savings bank and buy 100 shares on 
50% margin, and then reduce his debit 
balance by monthly payments of $100 
each. What could be simpler and 
cheaper? 

M.I.P. advocates have to concede 
that this argument is irrefutable, but 
they counter that the small, potential 
investor does not act as rationally; that 
he needs the discipline of periodic in- 
stalment payments in order to save; 
that he need not concern himself about 
stock market fluctuations since he will 
practice “dollar averaging”; and, finally, 
that his acquisition cost (but not the 








UP? 


Famous British economist COLIN 
CLARK has aroused widespread fears 
by forecasting drastic slump. 

BASIC ANALYSIS challenges Clark’s 
findings in the most revealing report yet 
issued. 

There will be no slump. Stocks are 
now ready for a new phase. Read facts 
that the experts have missed. How 
stocks are rising from a SIX YEAR or 
longer ACCUMULATION AREA. 

Get the true story behind the recent 
break and how the exit of a major sell- 
ing group has cleared the trend ahead. 

Don’t be deceived. Get the vital facts 
behind the market and how they show 
record breaking bull market still ahead. 
Read also what was said in our Sept., 
Nov. and Dec. reports. 

SPECIAL OFFER. Get these TWO 
unique reports, “CONTINUATION OF 
BULL MARKET IN 1954” and the com- 
ing special release, “STOCKS FACE 
NEW PHASE AHEAD.” Both reports. 

. PRICE $3.00 


GOLD IN 1954?? 


Get the now famous “FUTURE OF 
CG:OLD?” together with the latest special 
release on 1954. Every gold investor 
should get these two penetrating studies. 
Sequels to the “GOLD EQUATION” of 
Sept., 1952, that save investors thousands 
of dollars by showing how the price 
could not be raised. 


A Special Offer. Both gold reports. 
_— ° PRICE $2.00 


C. F. M. WILLIAMS 


36 West 40th Street, New York 
NEW YORK LONDON 
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cost of buying and selling) will still be 
less than the 8% or 9% selling charge of 
most mutual funds. 

All these arguments, except the last, 
are debatable. Since there is no pen- 
alty for discontinuing periodic pay- 
ments under M.I.P., the compulsion to 
save is rather mild; it is not like keep- 
ing up payments on the car or the 
mortgage. It is also questionable 
whether the dollar averaging will work; 
the uninitiated investor may be fright- 
ened by a break in the stock market, 
or a dividend reduction, or perhaps 
he'll be out of a job if there should be 
a recession and stock prices be low. 

A major objection to M.I.P. is, how- 
ever, the indisputable fact that it does 
not provide for either diversification or 
supervision, which are the fundamental] 
requirements for successful investing. 
The investor may not even get much 
advice in his initial selection because 
the broker’s compensation on small in- 
stalments is so little that no customers 
man can possibly afford to devote the 
necessary time and attention to the 
problems of a man who is putting his 
savings into the stock market. The dan- 
ger that the M.I1.P. investor will pick 
the wrong stocks should not be ignored, 
particularly if he selects his stocks, as 
many beginners do, on basis of the 
highest possible yield rather than qual- 
ity. If these small investors make the 
wrong choice and lose their hard- 
earned money, Wall Street will have 
made new enemies, not friends. 

There are any number of mutual 
funds which offer sound and simple 
periodic investment plans. They pro- 
vide diversification as well as super- 
vision and since there is a penalty on 
premature discontinuance of such plans 
the compulsion to maintain scheduled 
payments (which may be as low as $25 
a month) is much greater. To be sure, 
these mutual fund periodic payment 
plans are quite expensive, but this is 
the price you have to pay for munage- 
ment as well as for the convenience. 

American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co. has about 1,300,000 stockholders, 
an amazing number considering the 
seemingly forbidding price of nearly 
$160 a share. Apparently M.I.P. was 
not needed to attract the investor, big 
and small. Hundreds of other com- 
panies have been similarly successful 
in inducing capital to invest in Ameri- 
can enterprise. The increasingly great 
consideration shown by enlightened 
corporate management for the smaller 
investor justifies our hope’ that the 
stockholders lists will continue to grow 
and thus promote the democratization 
of our capitalistic economy. 

M.I.P. was not exactly an over- 
whelming success in its first week of 
operation—a total of about 1,430 orders 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 41) 
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MAJOR ANGAS 


The Angas Digests sweep the world. They get 
better and better and better. Watch the record. 


Read No. 302, on press, entitled. 


Why Gov't Cannot, and Will Not 
Stop This Recession In Time, $2 0 


A most important Digest. 
All optimists should read it. 





No. 303 is also on press. 


Prepare Once More To Scurry, $2 0 


Both 302 and 303 Free with subscription @ 12 mos. $251] @ 3 mos. $80 


Record for 1953:—We netted 85 Dow Points (although the market ended 
lower than it began), 300 points in the last 6 years. 


Major L. L. B. Angas, Inc., 480 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17 Frm-215 














FIVE STOCKS RISE OVER 
50% IN SINGLE MONTH 


That’s right—50% plus price increase in ONE month— 
that’s the record of five fast-growing unlisted securities 
highlighted in the current issue of OVER-THE-COUNTER 
SECURITIES REVIEW. You’ll also read about a lead- 
ing home tool maker, a top producer of ‘‘comfort chairs,’’ 
the foremost orchid grower with an investment ‘‘kicker,’’ 
and a major manufacturer of magnetic tape. Other sec- 
tions on earnings, dividends, new products, new processes, 
new facilities, mergers, Canadians, new issues, oil and 
gas companies, opinion and forecast. Also Free Litera- 
ture Service for obtaining top-flight broker ‘special 
situation” reports. TODAY, SEND YOUR $4.50 for 
FULL YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION to this pocket-size 
monthly magazine. Without extra charge, you'll also 
receive a copy of our DIVIDEND CHAMPIONS booklet. 


TODAY—SEND YOUR $4.50 TO 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES REVIEW 
Dept. J, Jenkintown, Pa. 




















PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


eS No tice : 


Dividends of 40 cents a share on | 
the COMMON STOCK, and 25 || 
cents a share on the $1 DIVIDEND | 
PREFERENCE COMMON 
STOCK, have been declared pay- 
able March 31, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business on March 5, 1954. Checks 
will be mailed. 











C. WINNER, 


Treasurer 



































PHOTO CREDITS 


Pace 9Q-—International (1). 
Pace 10—Wide World (1). 
Pace 17—United Press (1). 
Pace 21—Culver Service (1). 











ANOTHER 
AIR CONDITIONING 
STOCK 
TO DOUBLE? 


In 1953 we urged 2 heating and air 


conditioning stocks . . 


. one at 5% 


is now 8%, another at 542, now 8%. 
Would you like another similar issue 
around 6% for Big Profits during 1954? 


Expanding in dynamic air condition- 
ing field. 


eTypical installations—RCA Bldg., N. Y. 


Du Pont, Wilmington, Bell Tel. Co., N. J. 
Ford Motor, Detroit, etc. 


Sound finances—current assets over 
twice current liabilities. 


Sharply rising earnings—.88 per share 
for 6 mos. ending 12-31-53 vs. .20 for 
same period 1952. 


Dividend increase expected soon. 
Send today for Report F-4 


DE PASQUALE CO. 


55 William St., New York 5, BO 9-5242 























GRAIN 
TRADING 


Specific grain advices with exact 
buy-sell price stated in advance. All 


trades closed out. 


soybean oil and meat. 
Monday and Thursday. Air mail free 
beyond 250 miles. 


Advice on soy- 
beans, corn, wheat, oats, rye, lard, 
Published 


Trial sub includes booklet “Profitable 


Grain Trading,” also 8 issues of the 


letter, also seasonal trend chart on 
a grain which tends to rise at one 
season. 


New Subscribers Only 
Send $5 for Offer C-4 


NATIONAL GRAIN TRADER 
35 E. WACKER, CHICAGO |, ILL. 
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THE STORY OF 





URANIUM 


WITH MAP OF CANADA'S 
URANIUM AREAS 


ee ed 


“CANADIAN URANIUM 
— REVIEW — 


MAILED TO YOU UPON REQUEST 
WITHOUT COST OR OBLIGATION 


MAIL GeorGE HOGARTH, 
h 0 * LIMITED H-157 


ae 95 KING STREET EAST, 
TORONTO, CANADA 
NAME 








ADDRESS 





CITY STATE 


This offer applies only to residents of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Nevada and Wash- 
ington, D. C. 








SMART WAY TO FIND 


PROFITABLE 
INVESTMENTS 


IN STOCKS UNDER $5 


Now you can get revealing reports giv- 
ing expert analysis and opinion on in- 
vestment bargains in little-known stocks. 
These are stocks of HIGH-GRADE com- 
panies that are well managed, have good 
earning prospects, yet are overlooked by 
the average investor. We specialize in 
the selection of these stocks selling 
under $5—A.J.G. of Westport, Conn., 
writes: “I now take 4 other services, but 
yours is one of the best I have seen for the 
small investor.” SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: 
SEND ONLY $1 TODAY to receive a full 
month’s subscription. See for yourself 
how you can benefit from “hidden” 
stocks that may show unusual profits on 
just a small investment. Selected Se- 
curities Research, Inc., Dept. F-15, Hill- 
side, New Jersey. 














INVESTORS 


Market advice on low-price 

quality and Canadian 

stocks. 

Specific buy-sell advice 

weekly. Send for free 
Mi Growth Stock Report and 

2 weeks FREE trial, 

New inquiries only. 


MARKET DIRECTION, INC. 


Competent Advice Over The Years 
Box 25 712 S. Federal 








Chicago 3, Illinois 




















WALL STREET 





CASH FOR OLD BONDS 


THE jos of getting U. S. citizens to 
clean out their old financial tins falls 
to Douglas Hartman and Walther 
Reusch, the American and German 
lawyers heading the Validation Board 
for German Dollar Bonds. Americans 
own between $225 and $350 million 
of German Dollar Bonds. Worthless for 
years, the bonds can be turned into 
valuable securities—if validated. 

Validation is necessary because an 
estimated $350 million in German 
bonds were stolen in 1945 from Berlin 
vaults by the Russians. These bonds 
had been repurchased by Germans 
from American bondholders but not 
cancelled. Now some of the stolen 
bonds are turning up on the interna- 
tional markets. Thus, only validated 
bonds will be honored. Necessary for 
validation: proof the bonds were out- 
side Germany on January 1, 1945. 

In most cases this is fairly easy. 
Bonds with coupons prior to 1940-1941 
still attached are almost certain to be 
validated (coupons were clipped on 
the bonds held in vaults). U. S. income 
tax returns are another help, as the 
U.S. Government authorized a 100% 
write-off of German bonds in 1942 for 
income-tax purposes. Proof of this is 
acceptable as are purchase slips and 
other similar evidence. 

Behind today’s action is Germany's 
desire to get back its old credit rating 
with the U. S. Between the two World 
Wars the U. S. became a big creditor; 
loans to Germany hit a record of $1% 
billion. About $550 million was regu- 
larly paid off. But from 1933 on, pay- 
ments became irregular or went by de- 
fault. This included payments from 
1941 on the $110 million Dawes Loan 
of 1924 due in 1949 (one of the largest 
bond loans in world history) and the 
$98 million Young Loan of 1930 due in 
1965. The 7% Dawes bond on valida- 
tion may be exchanged for a 54% new 
issue bond due in 1965, the 54% Young 
bond for a 5% new issue bond due in 
1980. Interest due from 1941 through 
1944 will be covered by new 3% bonds 
—but as Reusch explained last week 
“interest payments from 1945 through 
1952 must await re-unification of Ger- 
many.” What payments will be made 
on the other 90 bond issues has not 
yet been determined. Depository for 
the two loans and the two Prussian 
loans of 1926 and 1927 is J. P. Morgan 
& Co.—all other bonds for validation go 
to the National City Bank of N. Y. 

Still in the worthless category are 
German bonds issued prior to 1925 and 
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denominated in the old German mark 
—banknotes denominated in mark like- 
wise. Securities denominated in Reichs- 
mark can be validated by the Securities 
Settlement Advisory Agency of the 
German Federal Republic. 

All bonds to be validated must be 
registered with the Board by August 
31, 1954—or an explanation of the de- 
lay is also required. In five months 
ending January 31 more than $80 mil- 
lion of bonds have been registered and 
close to $25 million validated (be- 
tween registration and _ validation 
there is several weeks delay). By mid- 
January enough bonds had been vali- 
dated to rate SEC okay on U. S. market 
trading. On February 2 the two Prus- 
sian loans went on the Big Board. 
About $2.8 million of the bonds had 
been registered through January 15, 
more than $1.1 million validated. To- 
gether the two issues originally totaled 
$50 million. An estimated $21 million 
is believed to be legitimately outstand- 
ing, more than $14 million is not so 
legitimate. Hartman and Reusch hope 
to have all bonds in by September 
1955, but knowing how U. S. citizens 
like to bury old papers, figure it will 
take longer. 


JUST SIX VOTES 


ONE OLD Dutch custom which has ap- 
peared in the U. S. will hardly catch 
on—limited voting stock. Newest ex- 
ample in the U. S. and one that was 
listed on the American Stock Ex- 
change (the Big Board will have none 
of it) is the Netherlands’ Algemene 
Kunstzijde Unie N. V. (United Rayon 
Manufacturing Corporation). AKU 
stipulates that, no matter how much 
stock is owned by any one individual, 
no shareholder may cast more than six 
votes in his individual capacity plus six 
votes as a proxy for absent stock- 
holders. And only shareholders may act 
as proxies for absent shareholders. This 
makes management upset well nigh 
impossible. The Dutch maintain it is a 
device to keep corporation control out 
of German hands—two World Wars 
showed the Dutch the difficulty of 
getting rid of German domination. 
AKU is Europe’s leading viscose 
rayon manufacturer and is the world’s 
fourth largest producer of cellulosic 
fibers (American Viscose, duPont and 
Celanese produce more). AKU sub- 
sidiaries are in England, Western Ger- 
many, Italy, Spain and the U. S. Net 
assets as of July were $20.1 million, not 
including the $22 million invested in 


Forbes 























American Enka nor the $27.5 million 
invested in other subsidiaries. (AKU 
formerly controlled North American 
Rayon and American Bemberg which 
were taken over by the U. S. Alien 
Property Custodian, later sold to 


Beaunit). In 1952 the Dutch com- 
147th CONSECUTIVE pany reported sales of $39.5 million 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND versus $41.9 million in 1951 — its 


American subsidiary American Enka 
showed $61.3 million in sales compared 
with the previous year’s $55 million. 
When more than $4 million of AKU 
stock (180,000 shares at round $24) 
was sold in the U. S. last December it 
marked the first time since War II that 


Aik REDUCTION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


O East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y a 
60 Ea Framingham, Mass. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 


Debenture: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the 
Debenture Stock will be paid Mar. 
3, 1954, to stockholders of record 
Feb. 8, 1954. 


“A” Common and Voting Common: 
A quarterly dividend of 30 cents 
per share on the ‘‘A’’ Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Mar. 3, 1954, to stockholders of 
record Feb. 8, 1954. phi 4 


The Board of Directors has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable on March 5, 1954 to 
holders of record on February 18, 1954, 
and the ninth regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.125 per share on the 4.50% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 1951 Ser- 
ies, of the Company, payable March 
5, 1954 to holders of record on Febru- 





ary 18, 1954. 


January 27, 1954 


Secretary 


T. S. O’BRIEN 




















SOUTHERN 
NATURAL GAS 
COMPANY 


Birmingham, Alabama 


Common Stock Dividend No. 60 


A dividend of 35 cents 
per share has been declared 
on the Common Stock of 
Southern Natural Gas Com- 
pany, payable March 13, 
1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business 
on March 1, 1954. 

H. D. McHENRY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


Dated: January 23, 1954. 
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Cc CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of ninety- 
three and three-quarter cents ($.9354) 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable April 1, 1954, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness March 15, 1954. 

LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 











A regular quarterly dividend of sixty 
cents (60¢) per share on the common 
stock of this Company has been declared 
payable March 15, 1954, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business 
February 25, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 
Cc CAN COMPANY, inc. 














CONTINENTAL 
\(C, cAN COMPANY, inc. 
A regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar six and one-quarter cents ($1.06 %) 
per share on the $4.25 cumulative sec- 
ond preferred stock of this Company 
has been declared payable on April 1, 


1954, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 15, 1954. 


LOREN R. DODSON, Secretary. 








February 15, 1954 


shares of a private European company 
were registered with the SEC. It wasn’t 
easy; it took almost a year to put the 
stock on the U. S. market. Early in 
1953 an investment group headed by 
Lazard Freres & Co. purchased 10,000 
shares from AKU for resale here. As 
Lazard Freres put it “for certain rea- 
sons AKU needed money in American 
dollars.” The group bought the Dutch 
shares, subsequently sold 1,000 shares 
to Lazard Freres in Paris, split the 
9,000 20-for-1 for U. S. consumption. 
Tied to the purchase was the agree- 
ment that the Dutch firm would com- 
pile the information needed for a U. S. 
prospectus. It took five accounting 
firms and 11 months. Difficulty was the 
skimpiness of European financial state- 
ments (condensed balance sheet, few 
operating statistics). After compilation 
the Dutch were elated, promptly trans- 
lated the information so long-time 
stockholders saw for the first time com- 
plete AKU operating figures. 

Since AKU bowed to the SEC other 
foreign firms will follow. The trend 
toward the private Yankee dollar has 
started. 
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COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


76th Consecutive Quarterly Payment 


The Board of Directors of Seaboard 
Finance Co. declared a regular quar- 
terly dividend of 45 cents a share on 
Common Stock payable April 10, 
1954 to stockholders of record March 
18, 1954. 


PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDENDS 


The directors also declared regular 
quarterly dividends of 53 cents a share 
on $2.12 Convertible Preferred Stock, 
and $1.4334 on the $5.75 Sinking 
Fund Preferred Stock. All preferred 
dividends are payable April 10, 1954 
to stockholders of record March 18, 


1954. 
A. E. WEIDMAN 
Treasurer 
Jan. 28, 1954 








A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 














THE TEXAS COMPANY 
en Se 


Consecutive Dividend 


A regular quarterly dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share 
on the Capital Stock of the Com- 
pany has been declared this day, 
payable on March 10, 1954, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on February 5, 1954. 
The stock transfer books will re- 
main open. 
Rosert FIsHEeR 


January 22, 1954 Treasurer 
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Quarterly dividend No. 132 of 
Sixty Cents ($.60) per share 
has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, payable 
March 10, 1954 to stockholders 
of record at the close of busi- 
ness February 11, 1954. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 
January 26, 1954. 























PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 

Common Stock Dividend 
No. 42 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a dividend of 37!4¢ per share on’ 
Common Stock of the Puget Sound 
Power & Light Company, payable 
February 15, 1954, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
January 29, 1954. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 


January 21, 1954. 
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YALE & TOWNE 


DECLARES 
264th DIVIDEND 


50¢ PER SHARE 


On Jan, 28, 1954, 
dividend No. 264 of 
fifty cents (50¢) per 
= share was declared 

S\ by the Board of Di- 
rectors out of past 
earnings, payable on 
April 1, 1954, to 
stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of 
business March 15, 
1954. 


F. DUNNING 
Executive Vice-President 
and Secretary 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 








Cash dividends paid in evety year since 1899 





Harbison-Walker Refractories 
Company r 


January 28, 1954 


Board of Directors has declared for quarter ending 
March 31, 1954 DIVIDEND of ONE and ONE- 
HALF (144%) PER CENT or $1.50 per share 
on PREFERRED STOCK, payable April 20, 1954 
to shareholders of record April 6, 1954. 

Also declared a DIVIDEND of FIFTY CENTS 
per share on COMMON STOCK, payable March 


4, 1954 to shareholders of record February 11, 
1954. 


Also declared further a 3% COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND payable April 29, 1954 at the rate 
of 3 common shares for each 100 common shares 
held March 25, 1954. In lieu of fractional shares, 
cash was directed to be paid at the rate of any 
applicable fraction times $26, the approximate 
market value of each common share. 


G. F. CRoNMILLER, JR. 
Vice President and Secretary 


PITTSBURGH 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 

Cash Dividend on the capital stock ot 
$1.00 per share on January 
28, 1954. This dividend is 
payable on March 11, 1954, 
to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
February 8, 1954. 

80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. ¥. 





SOCONY—VACUUM 
OIL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Dividend January 
No. 172 26, 1954 


The Board of Directors today 
declared a quarterly dividend of 
50¢ per share on the outstand- 
ing capital stock of this Com- 
pany, payable March 10, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at 


the close of business February 
5, 1954. 


W. D. Bicxuas, Secretary 

















Weawers of gual 
fi over 100 yeahs 


PACIHC MILLS 


A dividend of thirty-five cents (35¢) 
per share has been declared, pay- 
able February 15, 1954 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business February |, 1954. 


DWIGHT B. BILLINGS, Treasurer 
Boston, Mass., January 19, 1954 





A cash dividend of Fifty cents 
(50¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation 
has been declared, payable March 
2, 1954 to stockholders of record at 


the close of business February 5, 
1954. 


KENNETH H. HANNAN, 
Secretary and Treasurer 














CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


The Board of Directors of Cities Service Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of one dollar ($1.00) per 
share on its $10 par value Common stock, payable March 
8, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close of business 


February 11, 1954. 


ERLE G. CHRISTIAN, Secretary 
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BOOKLETS 





Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested businessmen. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 
80 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 


273. NaTionaAL TraDE Po.icy: The 
Committee for a National Trade Policy 
does not favor free trade beginning im- 
mediately. It does favor a gradual reduc- 
tion of tariff barriers. Since the United 
States is a world leader, she must not be 
timid in leading the world in untangling 
the web of restrictive barriers which halt 
the movement of goods. American in- 
dustry has thrived on competition, and 
the committee expresses its faith in the 
resourcefulness of American business to 
meet foreign competition and continue to 
grow (11 pages). 


274. “Let’s Nor Import DEPRESSION”: 
Calvin A. Campbell, vice-president of the 
Dow Chemical Company, gives his ideas 
against free trade. No one really knows 
what would happen if the United States 
dropped its tariff barriers. Since we are 
the mainstay of the free world, can we 
chance the health of our own economy? 
The way of life which has been built in 
America with high wages as the back- 
bone, could well be overthrown if the 
market were flooded with inexpensive 
foreign goods. The downward spiral would 
start with wages and could lead to de- 
pression. Mr. Campbell feels that: this is 
not the time to experiment with trade 
barriers, but the time to build and main- 
tain our strength for the good of the 
free world (15 pages). 


275. AGRICULTURE AT THE CRrOssROADs: 
Reviews the farm problem and the increas- 
ing part that government has taken in 
farm affairs. For the good of the country 
there should be progressive decontrol by 
government. Three requirements are of- 
fered for a good farm program: 1. The 
power to boost farm production must be 
combined effectively with the power to 
restrain it. 2. The program must point 
toward restored free enterprise. 3. It must 
put agriculture back in world trade (31 
pages ). 











| AtlasCorporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5,N.Y. 





Dividend No. 49 
on Common Stock 





A regular quarterly dividend of 40¢ 
per share has been declared, payable 
March 20, 1954 to holders of record 
at the close of business on February 
27, 1954 on the Common Stock of 
Atlas Corporation. 


Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
January 29, 1954. 
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STOCK ANALYSIS 


ON THE BOOKSHELF 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 37 ) 


for 3,300 shares of stock involving ap- 
proximately $110,000. That is the 
equivalent of about 700 shares of 
American Telephone & Telegraph of 
which 66,200 shares, worth more than 
$10 million, were traded during the 
same week. But it is much too early to 
judge. If M.I.P. fills a real need it may 
become as important a stock market 
factor as its promoters expect, and we 
shall welcome it as another means for 
good investing. 

My recommendation to those who 
intend to participate in this Monthly 
Investment Plan is to buy good invest- 
ment trust stocks, in order to get di- 
versifications and management. Stocks 
like Tri-Continental, Lehman Corp., 
General American Investors, Atlas 
Corp., U. S. & Foreign Securities, Car- 
riers & General, etc., are ideally suited. 
Those who prefer to invest in specific 
industries should only buy the strongest 
and the best. When you buy oils, buy 
the Standard Oils, Socony, Gulf or 
Texas and keep away from unproven 
speculations; buy General Motors, not 
Hudson; buy Union Carbide, not Hey- 
den Chemical; and so forth. Don’t be 
lured into stocks that pay 10% or more— 
there is always a good reason for it, 
because it is very rare that you get 
something for nothing in Wall Street. 
Advance release by air mail of this regular 


article will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 


























Common and 
Preferred Stock Dividends ~ 


The Board of Directors of 
Safeway Stores, Incorpo- 
rated, a Maryland Corpo- 
ration, on January 26, 1954, 
declared the following 
quarterly dividends: 


60¢ per share on the 
Company’s $5.00 par 
value Common Stock. 


$1.00 per share on its 
4% Preferred Stock. 


Common Stock dividends and 
dividends on the 4% Preferred 
Stock are payable April 1, 1954 
to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 
3,1954. 


MILTON L. SELBY, Secretary 
January 26, 1954 





February 15, 1954 


Aid, Trade, and Tariffs 

A timely book on a very contro- 
versial and important question. For- 
eign aid has been necessary since the 
war to help devastated countries re- 
build, and to stand off communism. 
But how long can we continue this 
aid, and isn’t the main point to quickly 
make those countries economically 
self-sufficient? This small volume is a 
compilation of the best published 
articles on this subject. It presents in 
clear and readable language, back- 
ground information and a variety of 
points of view on the major issues in 
the aid-trade-tariffs debates. The se- 
lections have been grouped into four 
sections, each with an editors’ intro- 
duction. They are: The “Dollar Gap” 
and the Balance of Payments; Our 
Present Foreign Trade Policy; Freer 
Trade or Higher Tariffs?;.and Dollars 
Through Aid—Or Trade? An extensive 


bibliography is appended (edited by 
Clifton H. Kreps, Jr. and Juanita Mor- 
ris Kreps, The H. W. Wilson Co., New 
York, N. Y., 1953, $1.75). 











PHELPS DODGE 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors has 
declared a first-quarter dividend 
of Sixty-five Cents (65¢) per 
share on the capital stock of 
this Corporation, payable March 
10, 1954 to stockholders of rec- 
ord February 25, 1954. 


M. W. URQUHART, 


Treasurer. 
February 4, 1954. 
































RICHFIELD 
Atvidend notice 


15, 1954. 









The Board of Directors, at a meeting held January 18, 
1954, declared a regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents 
per share on stock of this Corporation for the first quar- 
ter of the calendar year 1954, payable March 15, 1954, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business February 


RICHFIELD 
Ovl Corporation 


Executive Offices: 555 South Flower Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cleve B. Bonner, Secretary 
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® 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
A ny or quarterly dividend of Seventy-five 
Cents (75¢) per share has been declared pay- 
able February 15, 1954, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business February 8, 1954. 
Checks will be mailed by the Old Colony 
Trust Company of Boston, Dividend Disburs- 


ing Agents. 
PAaut E. CROcKER, Secretary 
160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


Boston, January 29, 1954 
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DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Jefferson Lake Sulphur Company 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting 
on January 25, 1954, declared the 
regular semi-annual dividend of 35¢ per 
share on the Preferred shares and the 
regular quarterly dividend of 30¢ per 
share on the Common shares (Dividend 
No. 43), both payable March 10, 1954, 
to shareholders of record, February 19, 
1954. 

CHAS. J. FERRY 


Vice-President & Secretary 
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THOUGHTS 





He that spareth in everything is an 
inexcusable niggard. He that spareth 
in nothing is an inexcusable madman. 
The mean is to spare in what is least 
necessary, and to lay out more liberally 
in what is most required. —HALIFAx. 


Power exercised with violence has 
seldom been of long duration, but 
temper and moderation generally pro- 
duce permanence in all things. 

—SENECA. 


To have freedom is only to have that 
which is absolutely necessary to enable 
us to be what we ought to be, and to 
possess what we ought to possess. 

—RAHEL. 


We are always looking to the future; 
the present does not satisfy us. Our 
ideal, whatever it may be, lies further 
on. —GILLETT. 


Some minds seem almost to create 
themselves, springing up under every 
disadvantage and working their soli- 
tary but irresistible way through a 
thousand obstacles. 

—WASHINGTON IRVING. 


Though reading and conversation 
may furnish us with many ideas of 
men and things, yet it is our own medi- 
tation must form our judgment. 

—Isaac Watts. 


To grow and know what one is 
growing towards—that is the source of 
all strength and confidence in life. 

—JAMEs BAILLIE. 


We are always much better pleased 
to see those whom we have obliged, 
than those who have obliged us. 

—ROCHEFOUCAULD. 


A right judgment draws us a profit 
from all things we see.—SHAKESPEARE. 


A man’s greatness is measured by 
his kindness— 

A man’s education and intellect by 
his modesty— 

A man’s ignorance is betrayed by his 
suspicions and prejudices. 

His real caliber is measured by the 
consideration and tolerance he has for 
others. 

—WiLLi J. H. Boetcker, D.D. 


ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 





GEORGE WASHINGTON: 


Let us with caution indulge the 
supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion. Rea- 
son and experience both forbid 
us to expect that national mo- 
rality can prevail in exclusion of 
religious principle. 


I hope I shall always possess 
firmness and virtue enough to 
maintain what I consider the 
most enviable of all titles, the 
character of an honest man. 


Associate with men of good 
quality, if you esteem your own 
reputation; it is better to be alone 
than in bad company. 


The very idea of the power 
and right of the people to estab- 
lish government presupposes the 
duty of every individual to obey 
the established government. 


Labor to keep alive in your 
heart that little spark of celestial 
fire called conscience. 


To be prepared for war is one 
of the most effectual means of 
preserving peace. 











I have lived to know that the great 
secret of human happiness is this: never 
suffer your energies to stagnate. The 
old adage of “too many irons in the 
fire,” conveys an abominable lie. You 
cannot have too many—poker, tongs, 
and all—keep them all going. 

—ADAM CLARKE. 


To know how to grow old is the 
master-work of wisdom, and one of 
the most difficult chapters in the great 
art of living. —AMIEL. 


Science seeks truth and discovers 
rightness. Religion seeks righteousness 
and discovers truth. Both have ac- 
quired knowledge of creative and de- 
structive ways, and both point the 
same way of right living. 

—WILLuaM G. PATTEN. 


There is no verbal vitamin more 
potent than praise. 
—FREDERICK B. Harris. 


Coming together is a_ beginning; 
keeping together is progress; working 
together is success. | —HENRY Forp. 


An ostentatious man will rather re- 
late a blunder or an absurdity he has 
committed, than be debarred from talk- 
ing of his own dear person.—ApDISON. 


Opinions, like showers, are gen- 
erated in high places, but they in- 
variably descend into lower ones, and 
ultimately flow down to the people, as 
rain unto the sea. —COLTON. 


It has been shrewdly said that when 
men abuse us, we shculd suspect our- 
selves, and when they praise us, them. 
It is a rare instance of virtue to des- 
pise censure which we dq not deserve, 
and still more rare to despise praise, 
which we do. But that integrity that 
lives only on opinion would starve 
without it. —COoLrTon. 


You will never “find” time for any- 
thing. If you want time you must 
make it. —CHARLES BuxTON. 


A certain amount of opposition is a 
great help to a man; it is what he 
wants and must have to be good for 
anything. Hardship and opposition are 
the native soil of manhood and self- 
reliance. —Joun NEAL. 


If this world affords true happiness, 
it is to be found in a home where love 
and confidence increase with the years, 
where the necessities of life come with- 
out severe strain, where luxuries enter 
only after their cost has been carefully 
considered. —A. Epwarp NEWTON. 





More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
are available in a 544-page book. 
Regular edition, $5. Deluxe edition, 
handsomely boxed, $7.50. 











A Text... 


Sent in by Myron R. Allen, 
McGregor, Minn. What’s your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 


Take therefore no thought for the mor- 
row: for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof. 


—St. MATTHEW 6:34 
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MOU manutachure cof Or hp.. Greater Philadelphia is the “natural” industrial center 


of the country. Main rail lines and modern highways 
y  %. ‘ . radiate from its great seaport. Here, too, is one of 
St your Ve th Greater Philadelphia oni cerca ea 

America’s newest air terminals. Giant steel mills provide 


unequalled opportunities for fabricators. Markets for 





finished goods are easily accessible. Within overnight 
reach of one-third of the U.S. population, with a large 


concentration of home-owning workers, with ample, 
dependable electric power now and for the future... 
booming Delaware Valley, U.S.A., invites you to join 
its forward march. 





tal 


| PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 
serving the worlds greatest industrial area, Delaware Valley, USA. 











Results count. And George S. May business 
engineering gets results, quickly. The Salina 
Coffee House increased sales to $55,000 a 
month and at the same time reduced accounts 
receivable to $27,000. If your business has 
gotten into a dangerous financial condition 
because of too little sales volume, or too 
large a backlog of accounts receivable, 
calf on us for advice and consultation. 
Our experience with over 30,000 clients 

in more than 800 different kinds of 
business can help you. 


...just one more proof of the 


effectiveness of George S. May business engineering 


GET YOUR COPY! 26 case 
history letters from George S$. May clients 

; in 3 major classifications: manufacturers, 

ass resellers and service companies. Also, 
a concise definition of business engi- 

e neering and how it can work for your 

i booklet today. 


% 


company. Write for 


George S. May Company 


BUSINESS ENGINEERING 


CHICAGO 6, Engineering Building NEW YORK 17, 122 E. 42nd St. SAN FRANCISCO 2, 291 Geary St. 


CANADA, 660 St. Catherine St., Montreal 





we ag ee a ee ae ee 





